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INTRODUCTION 


The  mountain  valleys  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  this  continent  afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  a  varied  study  of  wild 
life.  From  the  clear  streams  and  lakes, 
across  the  levels  of  unspoiled  evergreen 
forests,  and  up  the  side-hills  to  the  peaks 
where  flowers  bloom  among  the  summer 
snows,  nature’s  children  are  to  he  encoun¬ 
tered.  In  the  streams  are  flashing  trout 
and  majestic  salmon;  in  the  woods  and  in 
that  upper  exhilarating  world  above  tim¬ 
ber-line,  animals  and  birds  live  out  their 
lives.  Seasons  come  and  go  in  stately  pro¬ 
cession.  Wild  fowl  journey  between  the 
North  and  the  warm  South,  salmon  go  and 
come  from  their  feeding-grounds  in  the 
sea.  They  linger  and  pass,  and  the  ob¬ 
server  eager  for  new  fields  of  study  may 
turn  from  the  native  creatures  to  these 
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restless  migrants  moving  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  through  his  domain. 

Most  of  the  little  stories  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  are  the  result  of  the  writer’s  own 
observations.  The  others  are  founded  on 
experiences  of  out-of-door  friends  whose 
comradeship  enhances  memories  of  six 
happy  years. 

H.  E. 

Dundarave, 

British  Columbia, 

1926. 
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1 

BROADTAIL 


It  was  a  stately  stretch  of  river  with 
the  clean  water  flowing  grandly  between 
tall  cedars.  The  smooth  stones  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  were  always  clean.  The  palm  ferns 
and  sword  ferns  on  the  low  banks  grew 
untrampled  by  man  year  after  year. 
White  men  or  Indians  seldom  came  there. 
This  was  the  river  where  Broadtail  lived. 

Broadtail  was  a  Cutthroat  Trout.  He 
ruled  the  stretch  of  river  between  the  tall 
cedars.  And  in  all  his  eight  years  of  life 
he  had  never  seen  an  angler’s  fly  or  artifi¬ 
cial  bait  of  any  kind.  In  that  unnamed 
stream  the  seasons  came  and  went  pleas¬ 
antly. 

One  August  afternoon  a  high-prowed 
dugout  canoe  nosed  around  the  bend.  In 
the  stern  stood  an  Indian,  in  the  bow  a 
white  man.  Their  dripping  canoe  poles 
flashed  in  the  sunlight  as  they  forced  the 
long  craft  up-river.  They  kept  close  to 
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the  southern  bank  until  they  reached  the 
curve  half  a  mile  up-stream.  Then  they 
nosed  the  canoe  ashore.  At  sunset  blue 
wood  smoke  curled  upward  from  their 
fishing  camp. 

The  cool  of  the  long  Northern  evening 
lay  over  the  river  when  the  canoe  slipped 
down-stream  and  anchored  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  The  white  man  stood  up, 
fishing-rod  in  hand,  and  examined  the 
current.  To  his  left,  as  he  faced  down¬ 
stream,  the  water  ran  swiftly.  To  his 
right  it  circled  in  a  wide  pool.  In  the 
strip  where  fast  water  and  pool  met,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  trout. 

He  looked  at  the  water  and  at  the  sky 
and  carefully  chose  a  fly.  The  rod  swayed 
hack  and  forth  several  times  while  he 
worked  the  right  length  of  line  from  the 
reel.  Then  it  rose  quickly,  paused,  and 
came  forward  evenly  until  it  was  parallel 
with  the  water.  The  thin  line  rolled 
gracefully  out,  and  the  fly  came  to  the 
surface  fifty  feet  down-stream.  It  landed 
artfully,  without  the  least  splash,  and 
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seemed  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water.  No 
sooner  had  it  settled  than  the  water  was 
thrown  aside  as  if  something  had  ex¬ 
ploded  just  below  the  surface.  The  reel 
shrieked.  Broadtail,  the  king  of  the 
river,  was  hooked ! 

Like  a  broad  arrow  of  silver  he  shot  out 
to  where  the  water  ran  fastest.  What  was 
this  strange  thing  that  dragged  at  his 
head?  He  would  leap  and  shake  it  free. 
Up  he  came,  down,  and  up  again  in  long 
plunging  leaps.  But  the  thing  had  not 
been  shaken  out.  He  used  the  fast  water 
to  aid  him  and  raced  down-stream  for 
seventy  feet  without  a  stop.  The  thin  line 
hummed  as  it  cut  through  the  water.  He 
leaped  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Each 
time  he  came  up,  the  tip  of  the  rod  was 
lowered  quickly  so  he  could  get  no  pull 
against  the  line.  Had  it  been  held  taut, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  jerk  the  hook 
free. 

Away  he  raced  again,  angling  across 
the  river  past  the  bottom  of  the  circling 
pool.  He  would  be  free.  He  wanted  to 
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fight  this  thing  that  dragged  at  his  head. 
But  there  was  nothing  he  could  see  to 
fight.  There  was  only  that  tuft  of  colored 
feathers  that  stuck  in  the  side  of  his  jaw. 
Always  before  he  had  been  able  to  swim 
and  turn  with  perfect  accuracy.  Now 
this  dragging  thing  was  trying  to  make 
him  lose  his  balance.  His  tail  and  power¬ 
ful  fins  clutched  the  water  as  he  fought  to 
overcome  it. 

Now  he  was  rushing  up-stream. 
Through  the  pool  he  went,  almost  to  the 
top.  The  angler  reeled  in  quickly. 
Broadtail  turned  to  flee  down-stream. 
He  would  tire  this  thing  out  if  he  could 
not  shake  it  free.  But  now  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  swim.  The  current  did  not  help 
him  here.  Nose  down,  he  took  out  more 
line.  But  he  did  not  go  straight  as  be¬ 
fore.  He  made  short  vicious  rushes  from 
side  to  side.  Once  more  the  thin  line 
hummed  its  song. 

Ten  minutes  passed,  and  Broadtail  had 
not  stopped  fighting  for  a  second.  But 
his  struggles  had  lost  their  dash.  He 
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swam  sullenly,  trying  to  get  into  the  fast 
water  again.  But  something  kept  him 
from  it.  The  tip  of  the  rod  bent  low  as 
the  strain  increased  to  hold  him  in  the 
slow  water  of  the  pool.  Five  minutes 
more,  and  the  reel  sang  again.  Only  this 
time  it  was  not  Broadtail  taking  out  line. 
It  was  the  angler  taking  it  in. 

Each  time  Broadtail  darted  up-stream 
he  found  it  harder  to  come  down  again. 
Once  he  rushed  up  until  he  saw  the  canoe. 
It  was  toward  this  that  the  line  was  try¬ 
ing  to  drag  him.  A  new  fear  overcame 
his  growing  weariness.  He  fled  in  panic. 

Five  minutes  more,  and  the  fight  was 
hopeless.  He  was  floundering,  throwing 
himself  from  side  to  side  in  a  last  effort 
to  shake  out  the  fly.  Foot  by  foot  he  was 
being  taken  nearer  the  canoe.  When  his 
white  underpart  flashed  through  the  clear 
water,  the  angler  reached  for  his  landing- 
net. 

The  angler  knew  when  a  fish  was 
beaten.  In  the  South  Country  he  had 
caught  hundreds  of  them.  They  were  all 
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the  same.  That  mad  writhing  meant  the 
end.  He  changed  his  rod  to  his  left  hand, 
reached  out  with  the  net,  and  started  to 
bring  the  big  trout  into  it.  What  a  beauty 
he  was ! 

Then  for  an  instant  Broadtail  rallied. 
He  righted  himself,  rushed  straight  for 
the  canoe,  passed  under  it — and  went  off 
down-stream,  leaving  the  barbed  point  of 
the  fly  stuck  fast  in  the  soft  cedar  bottom 
of  the  dugout. 

The  angler  from  the  South  had  been 
wrong.  Trout  were  not  all  the  same. 
That  clean  unnamed  river  of  the  North 
had  bred  at  least  one  big  trout  that  would 
never  admit  defeat. 


2 

THE  STORY  ON  THE  SNOW 

He  was  a  foolish  young  Rabbit.  And 
here  is  what  happened  to  him  one  dark 
winter  night  where  the  ice-locked  lake  lay 
like  a  white  blanket  between  the  feet  of 
the  mountains. 
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It  all  happened  in  the  dark  with  only 
the  throbbing  stars  to  see.  “  Oho !  ”  some 
one  says,  “  how  do  we  know  it  happened 
at  all  if  no  one  saw  it?  ”  He  thinks  he 
has  caught  you  trying  to  fool  him  until 
you  say  that  you  read  the  story  in  the 
snow.  For  when  one  learns  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  snow,  one  finds  many  strange 
stories  written  on  its  white  surface.  They 
are  all  true  stories,  for  they  are  written 
by  the  feet  of  the  animals  they  tell  about. 
Every  one  should  know  how  to  read  the 
snow  stories.  Tragic  and  amusing  stories 
are  written  there,  stories  of  strange 
things  that  happen  in  the  woods,  or  in 
the  dark  when  no  person  can  see  them. 
Yet  in  daylight  a  true  account  of  all  that 
happened  is  found  written  on  the  white 
page.  There  it  stays  until  more  snow 
falls  and  another  clean  page  is  spread. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  Rabbit. 

Truly  he  was  a  foolish  young  fellow, 
or  he  would  never  have  ventured  out  so 
far  onto  the  frozen  lake.  If  he  had  stayed 
in  the  woods  and  run  along  the  tunnels 
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under  the  snow-draped  branches  he  would 
have  been  safe.  At  least  as  safe  as  a 
Snow-shoe  Rabbit  ever  is  with  so  many 
hungry  animals  looking  for  a  meal.  But 
no,  he  simply  must  hop  out  on  the  lake. 
You  can  tell  by  his  tracks  that  he  has  no 
definite  goal  in  mind.  See,  here  he  made 
a  dozen  hops  in  a  straight  line.  Leisurely 
hops  they  were,  for  his  little  front  feet 
have  just  tickled  the  snow  ahead  of  the 
broad  furry  pads  of  his  hind  ones.  These 
pads  are  so  broad  and  so  furry  that  they 
carry  him  on  top  of  the  snow  as  well  as 
snow-shoes  would.  Then  when  he  has 
made  those  twelve  hops  he  sits  up  and 
has  a  look  around.  You  tell  that  by  the 
way  the  long  hind  feet  have  shifted. 
Away  he  goes  again,  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  direction.  This  time  he  hops  easily 
until  he  is  over  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
line  of  evergreens  that  rise  like  a  dark 
wall  back  there  at  the  shore.  Once  again 
he  sits  and  views  the  night.  It  is  really  a 
fine  night,  and  he  feels  very  daring. 
None  of  the  other  Rabbits  come  out  on  the 
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lake  like  this.  Foolish  fellow.  Every  hop 
from  the  shore  puts  him  more  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies. 

But  look !  What  has  happened  ?  Here 
he  was  sitting  up,  and  then  he  makes  one 
wild  leap  and  starts  for  shore.  A  Rabbit 
bounds  like  that  only  when  he  is  fleeing 
for  his  life.  But  what  could  be  after  him  ? 
There  are  no  marks  on  the  snow  behind 
him.  How  he  is  racing.  Just  pace  off 
this  leap.  Six  paces,  or  eighteen  feet,  you 
make  it,  between  where  he  left  the  snow 
and  where  he  landed  again.  Now  he  is 
dodging  his  invisible  pursuer.  Each  leap 
takes  him  at  an  angle  to  the  last  one. 
Those  jumps  tell  the  terror  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  him  strain  every  muscle  to  gain  the 
forest  he  so  foolishly  left.  Still  the  snow 
shows  no  tracks  behind  him.  No  Wolf, 
Coyote,  or  Fox  is  racing  to  seize  him. 

Then  you  come  to  marks  on  the  snow 
that  explain  his  fear.  He  may  well  be 
afraid  when  the  Western  Horned  Owl 
swoops  for  him.  Often  at  night  you  have 
heard  the  deep  “  Who-oo-whoo  ”  that 
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hunter  sends  through  the  dark  woods  in 
the  hope  of  startling  a  crouching  rabbit 
or  grouse  into  betraying  his  hiding-place 
by  a  slight  move.  You  see  here  where  the 
Owl’s  wing-tips  brushed  the  snow  as  he 
tried  to  drive  his  talons  into  the  Rabbit’s 
white  fur.  He  missed  his  prey  by  an  inch. 
Owls  do  not  often  miss  like  that.  Before 
he  could  swoop  again  the  Rabbit  has 
bounded  twice  and  is  under  the  sheltering 
branches  of  the  shore-line  trees. 

You  follow  his  trail  a  little  way  through 
the  woods  to  where  at  last  he  crouched  in 
the  shelter  of  an  upturned  stump.  And 
you  know  that  Snow-shoe  Rabbit  has 
learned  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  wander  onto  the  inviting  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  frozen  lake. 

3 

A  FAIRY  SEA 

Out  in  the  Gulf  the  salmon  schools 
cruise  before  they  enter  the  wide  river 
mouth  and  start  inland  on  their  last  long 
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journey.  And  at  night  out  on  the  Gulf 
the  fishing-boats  drift  with  their  long  nets 
spread  to  catch  the  salmon  and  sell  them 
to  the  canneries. 

Sometimes  a  fisherman’s  life  is  hard. 
The  dreaded  Northeaster  may  swoop 
upon  him,  bringing  waves  too  large  for 
a  small  boat  to  ride.  Sometimes  he  may 
be  cold  and  wet  for  days.  But  there  are 
also  times  when  a  night’s  trip  in  a  salmon 
boat  is  like  a  voyage  into  fairyland.  The 
moon  will  rise  from  the  sea  and  shine  so 
splendidly  that  the  snowy  heads  of  the 
mountain  range  thirty  miles  inland  will 
look  like  a  silver  wall.  On  dark  nights 
the  heavens  from  rim  to  rim  are  thronged 
with  stars,  and  ocean  liners  from  the  port 
slip  along  the  steamer  track  like  palaces 
with  a  thousand  shining  windows.  But 
most  wonderful  of  all  are  the  nights  when 
the  phosphorescence  lights  up  the  strange 
sea  world  beneath  the  little  fishing-boats. 

Let  us  suppose  you  have  been  allowed 
to  go  with  a  fisherman  for  a  night  in  the 
Gulf.  Late  in  the  afternoon  you  climb 
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aboard  the  sturdy  little  gasoline  boat  and 
push  off  from  the  cannery  wharf  inside 
the  river  mouth.  Scores  of  other  fishing- 
boats  are  putting  out  for  the  night  too. 
But  the  Gulf  is  wide,  and  there  is  room 
for  a  thousand  more.  You  leave  the  Delta 
with  its  dykes  and  its  bright  green 
meadows  behind,  and  head  out  to  sea. 
For  an  hour  you  ride  the  long  swells  west¬ 
ward,  into  the  purple  and  gold  of  an 
August  sunset.  Then  it  is  dusk. 

The  beacons  on  shore  blink,  the  first 
stars  show,  and  the  winking  lights  of  the 
fishing  fleet  make  holes  like  pin-pricks 
in  the  deepening  night. 

You  reach  the  part  of  the  fishing- 
ground  you  have  chosen.  The  fisherman 
stands  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  throws 
out  the  net.  It  is  twelve  hundred  feet 
long.  The  top  of  it  is  kept  at  the  surface 
with  floats,  and  the  heavy  lead  line 
stretches  it  down  into  the  water  for  thirty 
feet  like  a  curtain.  Through  this  curtain 
the  salmon  will  try  to  pass  and  will  be 
caught  in  its  meshes.  When  the  net  is  set 
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the  fisherman  sits  with  yon  on  the  little 
deck  behind  the  wall  of  the  low  cabin. 
You  chat,  or  drowse,  or  hum  songs  until 
almost  midnight. 

At  midnight  the  fisherman  puts  on  his 
oil-skin  apron  and  his  hip  boots  and  goes 
to  pull  in  the  net.  You  sit  on  the  swaying 
deck  to  watch.  And  the  moment  he  moves 
the  net  the  water,  for  two  hundred  feet 
along  it,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  flooded 
wfith  a  strange  white  light.  The  thin 
twfine  of  the  net  glows  as  if  it  were  fine 
wire  through  which  an  electric  current 
flowed.  The  lumps  of  lead  on  the  bottom 
edge,  thirty  feet  down,  shine  like  silver 
eggs.  Strangest  of  all,  you  see  two  fish  a 
hundred  feet  along  the  net  from  the  boat. 
They  are  caught  and  are  trying  to  escape. 
Their  bodies  shine  and  beads  of  light 
are  shaken  from  the  net  by  their  strug¬ 
gles.  When  they  lie  still  they  disappear. 
When  the  fisherman  does  not  move  the  net 
it  disappears  too.  Then  the  water  is  as 
black  as  the  night  above  it.  But  the  in¬ 
stant  the  net  is  hauled  again,  the  under- 
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water  lights  are  switched  on,  and  the 
water  is  flooded  with  brightness. 

When  the  net  is  all  in  the  boat  you 
find  you  have  caught  only  four  salmon. 
It  is  a  poor  night,  the  fisherman  says.  The 
phosphorescence  makes  the  net  easy  to  see 
and  the  fish  avoid  it.  He  decides  to  go  to 
another  place  he  knows. 

When  the  boat  is  moving,  you  stand  on 
deck  holding  to  the  edge  of  the  low  cabin 
roof.  Then  suddenly  you  shout.  For  the 
sea  just  ahead  of  the  boat  has  become 
alive  with  strange  shapes  that  dart  away 
from  it.  They  look  like  hundreds  of 
rockets  that  crisscross  and  weave  their 
trails  of  fire  just  below  the  surface.  At 
the  head  of  each  trail  a  blurred  shape 
shoots.  They  are  herrings,  thousands  of 
them.  Their  school  covers  several  acres 
of  water,  and  your  boat  has  stampeded 
them.  You  look  astern  and  see  that  even 
the  boiling  wake  from  the  boat  is  a  nar¬ 
row  roadway  of  light  across  the  hills  and 
hollows  of  the  smooth  swells. 

When  you  have  reached  the  new  fish- 
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ing-ground  and  set  the  net  again,  the 
fisherman  tells  you  of  other  strange  sights 
he  has  seen  when  phosphorescence  floods 
the  water.  It  only  comes  at  certain  times, 
usually  before  and  after  the  moon.  He 
has  heard  it  is  caused  by  decaying  matter 
in  the  water.  He  thinks  it  is  something 
the  same  as  the  will-o’-the-wisp  that  flick¬ 
ers  over  swamps  at  night.  But  he  cannot 
say  for  sure.  Wiser  men  than  your 
fisherman  do  not  know  for  sure  either. 
He  tells  you  of  wild  coasts  where  at  night 
the  crashing  breakers  roll  in  like  flashing 
walls  of  fire  that  light  up  the  cedar  forests 
towering  behind  the  rocky  beaches. 

While  the  mists  are  disappearing  be¬ 
fore  the  light  of  a  new  day,  the  net  is 
lifted  again  and  you  set  a  course  for  the 
river.  Inside  the  river  mouth  the 
meadows  are  fresh  and  green.  At  the 
cannery  the  bustle  of  another  day  is  be¬ 
ginning.  But  in  your  mind  you  carry  a 
picture  that  will  never  fade — a  strange 
and  wonderful  picture  of  a  sea  of  silver 
light. 
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4 

TROUT  FOR  SUPPER 

You  quietly  paddle  your  staunch  cruis¬ 
ing  canoe  past  the  wooded  shore-line  of 
the  lake.  Of  all  the  ways  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Nature’s  shy  children,  this 
is  perhaps  the  best.  Because  at  evening 
and  in  the  early  morning  they  often  come 
to  the  shore  where  there  is  not  so  much 
undergrowth  as  in  the  forest.  If  your 
canoe  is  painted  a  soft  brown,  or  green, 
or  gray,  they  are  not  so  easily  alarmed  by 
it.  Also,  from  the  canoe,  you  can  look 
down  into  a  world  that  guards  its  secrets 
even  more  than  the  world  of  the  forests 
and  the  air.  So  you  may  see  fish  doing 
things  that  many  fishermen  know  nothing 
at  all  about. 

This  evening  the  water  is  still.  The 
sun  has  just  slipped  down  behind  the  high 
wooded  hills  across  the  lake.  You  round 
a  rocky  point  and  turn  into  the  small  bay 
beyond.  Except  for  the  soft  tinkle  of 
water  under  the  canoe’s  sharp  bow,  you 
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make  not  a  sound.  And  it  was  when  you 
were  slipping  into  the  bay  that  you  caught 
sight  of  the  mink. 

You  saw  him  before  he  saw  you,  for  a 
mink’s  eyes  are  not  very  keen.  You 
caught  sight  of  him  as  he  ran  along  a  log 
that  lay  half  in  the  water.  The  fur  of  his 
long  body  and  short  legs  has  lost  its  rich 
darkness  of  wintertime.  It  is  a  light 
brown  now. 

He  dropped  from  the  log  and  disap¬ 
peared.  You  make  the  canoe  slip  faster 
to  overtake  him.  You  have  no  fear  that 
he  will  scent  you,  for  the  light  air  cur¬ 
rents  are  moving  from  the  cool  forest  out 
onto  the  lake.  When  you  are  abreast  of 
the  log  he  is  forty  feet  ahead,  and  has 
reached  a  heap  of  loose  rocks  which  have 
tumbled  onto  the  narrow  shore  from  the 
granite  ledge  above. 

Now  you  cease  paddling  and  let  the 
canoe  drift  slowly  ahead.  Cautiously  you 
slide  from  the  thwart  of  the  canoe  and  lie 
on  the  bottom  with  only  one  shoulder  and 
your  head  showing  over  the  gunwale. 
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The  mink  slips  into  a  hole  between  the 
rocks.  Almost  at  once  he  bobs  up,  then 
goes  into  another  hole.  He  seems  to  be 
never  still,  but  always  to  be  seeking  some¬ 
thing.  Your  canoe  drifts  nearer.  You 
are  only  ten  feet  from  the  rock  pile  when 
he  shows  himself  again.  He  looks  up  and 
sees  you.  You  scarcely  dare  to  breathe. 

He  has  no  idea  of  what  that  strange 
thing  is  that  floats  so  lightly  before  his 
hiding-place.  But  he  intends  to  find  out. 
He  ducks  out  of  sight  once  more  and  ap¬ 
pears  at  an  opening  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  water.  He  leans  forward,  blinking. 
His  head  moves  slowly  from  side  to  side 
as  he  sniffs  for  some  scent  of  you.  But 
the  air  carries  nothing  toward  him. 

A  corner  of  a  boulder  shows  above  the 
water  just  in  front  of  where  he  stands. 
He  slips  to  that,  standing  with  his  tail  and 
hind  legs  in  the  water  and  his  thick  front 
legs  on  the  rock.  His  head  is  stretched 
toward  you.  He  is  only  the  length  of  your 
paddle  from  you  now.  You  can  see  each 
blink  of  his  little  eyes  and  the  pale  color 
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of  the  pad  of  one  of  his  forepaws.  Still 
he  swings  from  side  to  side,  trying  in 
vain  to  catch  some  scent  to  tell  him  what 
this  strange  thing  is. 

At  last  he  decides  you  are  harmless. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  the  canoe  is  some  queer 
piece  of  driftwood  that  has  drifted  close 
to  shore.  His  hind  feet  come  up  to  the 
point  of  rock  and  his  front  ones  slide  into 
the  water  outside  it.  It  is  time  for  him  to 
seek  his  supper.  He  glides  below  the  sur¬ 
face  without  the  least  splash.  Looking 
down  quickly,  you  catch  sight  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  form  passing  directly  below  you.  It 
is  gone  in  a  second  because  he  swims  so 
swiftly.  All  of  his  long  body  seems  to  be 
used  to  drive  him  forward. 

Your  back  is  cramped  from  crouching 
low  inside  the  canoe,  and  you  are  glad  of 
this  chance  to  shift  to  a  more  comfortable 
position.  Then  you  hea*r  a  light  splash 
from  the  water  by  the  rock  pile.  The 
mink  is  standing  there,  and  in  his  jaws 
he  holds  a  little  silver  trout.  That  will  be 
his  supper. 
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5 

NOT  ANY  MORE 

He  was  a  very  small  Indian  boy.  Very 
small — and  very  fat.  His  face  was  round 
and  usually  wore  a  sleepy  smile.  When 
lie  walked  be  went  with  a  rolling  gait,  like 
an  old  sailor. 

He  should  not  have  been  wandering 
along  the  creek  which  went  rippling 
through  the  Indian  Reserve.  He  should 
have  been  at  home  helping  his  mother  to 
tend  the  low  fire  in  his  father’s  big  smoke¬ 
house  where  the  salmon  were  being  cured 
for  winter  food.  But  it  was  a  lazy  day 
in  early  autumn,  and  he  did  not  feel  like 
work.  He  did  not  often  feel  like  work, 
though  at  home  there  was  plenty  to  do. 

So  he  strolled  along  the  winding  path 
beside  the  creek.  The  vine  maple  leaves 
were  a  glorious  red  where  the  first  frosts 
had  touched  them.  In  the  creek  Dog 
Salmon  were  spawning.  They  wallowed 
on  the  gravel  bars.  He  went  slowly  with 
his  fat  hands  stuffed  into  the  pockets  of 
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his  ragged  trousers.  The  sun  shone  on  his 
glossy  black  hair. 

He  knew  very  well  he  should  turn  back 
and  lend  a  hand  at  the  smoke-house.  All 
the  fish  would  have  to  be  turned  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  there  was  dead  wood  to  bring 
in  to  keep  the  fire  smouldering  over  night. 
Yet  he  sauntered  on  and  on,  until  he  was 
two  miles  from  where  the  blue  wood 
smoke  rose  in  a  lazy  cloud  from  the 
smoke-house  roof. 

He  came  to  where  a  big  fir  tree  had  been 
felled  across  the  creek.  It  served  as  a 
foot-log  to  get  to  the  part  of  the  reserve 
where  Tenas  Johnny  and  some  of  the 
other  Indian  boys  lived.  He  wondered 
what  they  were  doing  this  afternoon. 
Perhaps  they  were  over  at  the  big  river 
spearing  salmon.  His  father  said  he  was 
too  small  to  handle  a  spear.  But  he  would 
like  to  try.  He  was  sure  he  could  use  it 
as  well  as  any  of  the  others.  He  had  a 
good  notion  to  go  over  and  see  if  Tenas 
Johnny  would  let  him  use  his  spear.  So 
he  started  across  the  long  foot-log. 
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At  just  the  same  time  as  he  stepped  on 
his  end  of  the  log,  a  small  animal  stepped 
onto  the  other  end.  It  started  to  cross  the 
stream.  It  was  a  strange-looking  animal, 
and  it  walked  slowly  as  if  it  owned  the 
foot-log.  It  could  not  have  seen  the  fat 
little  boy  coming,  for  it  did  not  turn  back. 
What  a  queer  thing  it  was!  It  couldn’t 
amount  to  much.  Those  white  stripes 
down  its  back  certainly  made  it  look 
funny. 

Huh!  If  that  animal  thought  he  was 
going  to  turn  back  for  it,  it  was  mistaken. 
He  wouldn’t  get  oft  the  log  just  so  it  could 
get  past.  It  had  no  business  over  on  his 
side  of  the  creek  anyway.  He  would  show 
it  here  was  one  little  Indian  boy  who 
wasn’t  afraid  of  a  little  thing  like  that. 
Huh! 

The  animal  was  half-way  over  before  it 
saw  him.  Then  it  just  stood  still  and 
looked  up  at  him.  Just  looked,  and  didn’t 
make  a  move  to  back  up. 

“You  better  back  up,  you!”  he 
shouted. 
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But  the  animal  still  stood  there.  Well, 
of  all  things !  It  thought  he  was  going  to 
get  oft  the  log  for  it.  He  would  show  it 
who  was  boss  man  here.  So  he  yelled  and 
ran  at  it. 

The  animal  with  the  white  stripes  down 
its  back  turned  and  would  have  run  away. 
Only  he  didn’t  give  it  time.  It  pleased 
him  to  see  it  run.  He  wrould  show  it  not  to 
get  so  fresh  next  time.  He  ran  after  it 
to  kick  it. 

But  he  didn’t  kick  it.  No,  he  didn’t 
actually  kick  it.  For  just  as  he  was  going 
to  he  felt  he  was  choking.  And  the  most 
awful  smell  was  in  his  nose !  He  gasped, 
turned,  and  ran  faster  than  any  one  had 
ever  seen  a  fat  little  Indian  boy  run 
before. 

He  ran  as  hard  as  he  could  all  the  two 
miles  to  his  home.  For  he  was  only  a 
little  fellow  after  all,  and  he  wanted  his 
mother.  But  his  mother  didn ’t  want  him. 
At  least  she  didn’t  want  him  close  to  her. 
Neither  did  his  father.  Neither  did  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  had  to  sleep 
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in  the  shed  that  night.  And  his  father 
took  all  his  clothes  and  buried  them. 

It  was  a  very  sad  thing  to  happen  to  a 
little  fat  Indian  boy.  But  the  afternoon 
had  not  been  wasted.  For  one  thing,  his 
father  had  to  buy  him  some  new  clothes. 
And  for  another  thing,  he  learned  that 
only  foolish  people  try  to  kick  Skunks. 
Yes,  only  very  foolish  people,  and  he 
wasn’t  going  to  be  foolish  any  more.  Not 
any  more. 

6 

A  WHISTLING  MOUNTAINEER 

Suppose  you  are  camping  in  some 
pleasant  valley  among  the  Western  moun¬ 
tains.  You  decide  to  go  for  a  long  climb, 
and  one  morning  you  roll  out  of  your 
blankets  before  the  rest  of  the  party  are 
awake.  It  is  very  early,  but  you  want  to 
have  the  whole  day  for  your  climb.  In 
the  mountains,  even  in  midsummer,  the 
air  is  cool  and  crisp  in  the  early  morning. 
Hawn  is  coming  over  the  eastern  ranges. 
Thrushes  sing,  and  shy  wrens  peep 
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cheerily  in  the  bushes  behind  the  tents. 
You  pull  the  coals  of  the  night  fire  to¬ 
gether  and  cook  a  good  breakfast  for 
yourself.  How  good  it  tastes  out  there  in 
the  mountains,  so  far  from  town.  Then 
you  put  a  lunch  in  your  pack-sack  and 
start  up. 

You  have  several  thousand  feet  to 
climb.  The  sun  catches  you  before  you 
are  half-way  up.  Against  the  steep  side- 
hill  his  rays  are  hot.  Down  in  a  gorge, 
away  on  your  right,  you  can  hear  the  cool 
song  of  tumbling  waters.  You  are  thirsty, 
but  you  stick  to  it.  You  are  pleased  to 
find  that  your  wind  and  your  leg  muscles 
do  not  play  out.  You  keep  steadily  on, 
not  tiring  yourself  by  trying  to  hurry. 
You  know  such  haste  is  foolish. 

By  noon  you  are  passing  what  is  called 
“  timberline.”  That  is  the  place  on  all 
high  mountains  above  which  the  trees  can¬ 
not  grow.  How  you  push  on  through  the 
stunted,  or  “  ground,”  hemlock,  and  soon 
you  are  on  the  sloping  meadows  among 
the  tumbled  rock  piles  that  at  some  time 
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long  ago  slid  down  from  the  high  peaks 
above.  These  meadows  between  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  heather  and  solid  beds 
of  wildflowers  in  full  bloom. 

It  is  time  for  lunch  you  say.  Here  is  a 
pool  among  the  rocks.  It  is  brimming 
with  cold  water  that  trickles  down  from 
the  melting  snows  above.  You  are  hot,  so 
you  do  not  drink  much  of  it.  Then  you 
get  out  your  lunch.  You  think  you  have 
earned  it,  and  so  you  have,  for  it  takes 
grit  and  muscle  to  come  so  far  in  half  a 
day. 

It  is  like  being  in  an  airplane  to  look 
down  into  the  valley.  You  think  you  can 
see  your  camp.  How  tiny  it  looks!  You 
tell  yourself  you  are  alone  above  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Then  suddenly,  from  close 
at  hand,  some  one  whistles  to  you.  It  is 
one  clear  note — sharp,  arresting.  On  the 
street  at  home  a  whistle  like  that  would 
make  you  look  around  quickly  to  see  who 
wanted  you.  You  stand  up  and  look. 
Whoever  can  be  on  this  mountain  besides 
yourself?  The  whistle  comes  again.  You 
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catch  the  direction  this  time,  and  on  the 
next  rock  pile  you  see  a  silver-gray  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  small  ground-hog.  It  is 
a  ‘  ‘  Whistler  ’  ’  or  Marmot. 

That  night  when  you  are  safe  back  in 
camp  again,  and  every  one  is  congratula¬ 
ting  you  on  your  splendid  climb,  you  find 
out  more  about  the  Marmot.  The  old 
guide  calls  them  “  Whistlers.”  Remem¬ 
bering  how  you  were  fooled,  you  say  that 
is  a  good  name.  Grizzly  bears  like  to  dig 
them  out  and  eat  them,  the  guide  says. 
They  will  move  big  rocks  to  get  at  them. 
But  the  Whistler  is  not  always  caught. 
He  has  secret  tunnels  among  his  rocks  and 
can  sometimes  fool  the  Grizzlies. 

You  found  the  Whistler  a  cheery  chap, 
and  you  are  glad  the  big  bears  are  some¬ 
times  disappointed.  In  fact,  sometimes 
when  the  Grizzly  is  grunting  and  heaving 
out  rocks  from  the  hole  he  saw  the  Mar¬ 
mot  go  down,  he  hears  a  taunting  whistle 
from  the  next  rock  pile.  That  is  the  sly 
mountaineer  making  fun  of  him. 
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7 

AN  ADVENTURE  STORY 

It  may  seem  odd  to  give  an  egg — espe¬ 
cially  a  fish  egg — a  name,  but  we  are  going 
to  do  that  here.  Because  by  the  time  the 
full  story  is  told,  the  egg,  which  was  no 
bigger  than  a  pea,  will  have  grown  to  be 
a  fine  salmon  weighing  six  or  seven 
pounds.  He  will  have  adventured  down 
the  mountain  stream  into  the  lake.  He 
will  have  stayed  there  for  a  year,  then 
gone  down  the  long  river  and  far  out  to 
some  unknown  place  beneath  the  rolling 
waves  of  the  North  Pacific.  He  will  have 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  from  his 
birthplace.  But  before  his  life  is  over,  he 
will  have  found  his  way  back  through  the 
vast  ocean,  up  long  rivers,  and  into  his 
home  lake.  The  underwater  world  has 
many  strange  stories,  but  not  many  are 
stranger  than  the  story  of  the  Sockeye 
Salmon.  We  will  call  our  Salmon  “  Sil- 
versides,”  and  will  divide  his  life-story 
into  three  chapters. 
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Chapter  One 

Silversides  Breaks  Through  His  Prison 
Walls  and  Finds  Daylight  at  the  End 
of  the  Dark  Tunnel 

From  October  until  the  following 
spring,  the  bars  of  clean  gravel  on  the 
spawning  stream  that  flowed  into  the  lake 
seemed  to  be  without  life.  The  stream 
came  from  the  snow-fields  back  in  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  long  valley. 
It  was  clean,  cold  water,  unstained  by 
mud. 

Yet  for  all  the  stillness  along  the 
stream,  thousands  of  unseen  living  things 
were  slowly  growing  stronger  in  its 
waters.  These  were  the  eggs  that  the 
parent  salmon  had  laid  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  September.  They  had  covered  their 
eggs  with  the  smooth  gravel.  This  was 
to  keep  them  from  being  carried  away  by 
the  fast  water  and  from  being  eaten  by 
birds  and  little  fish. 

At  first  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
oil  inside  the  transparent  red  shells  of  the 
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eggs.  But  after  about  two  months  the 
back-bones  and  the  heads  and  eyes  of  the 
little  salmon  inside  the  shells  could  be 
easily  seen.  By  March  there  were  strong 
little  fish  inside  the  eggs.  If  you  look  at 
the  picture  you  can  see  Silversides’  eye 
inside  the  egg  marked  “  4.”  The  picture 
is  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  egg. 

Silversides  squirmed  and  wriggled.  He 
wanted  to  get  out.  He  was  tired  of  being 
curled  up  in '•there.  But  at  first  the  shell 
was  very  tough,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  out.  He  never  gave  up  hope,  not  for 
one  moment,  and  at  last  his  tail  found  a 
weak  spot  in  the  shell  and  broke  a  hole 
through  it.  He  had  to  wriggle  and  turn 
some  more  before  he  was  able  to  back  out 
of  the  opening. 

Picture  Number  5  shows  him  just  after 
he  had  escaped  from  the  shell.  The  yolk- 
sac  attached  to  him  holds  the  food  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  egg.  That  is 
to  feed  him  until  he  grows  a  little  and  his 
fins  become  stronger.  Pictures  6  and  7 
show  him  a  few  weeks  later.  There  is  less 
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food  in  the  yolk-sac  now.  But  it  is  being 
put  to  good  use,  for  we  see  him  a  little 
longer  and  stronger.  When  he  gets  to  the 
age  shown  by  the  last  picture  he  can  swim 
and  thinks  it  is  high  time  he  was  out  of 
the  gravel  and  into  the  open  water  that 
he  knows  is  somewhere  above  him.  Down 
there  under  the  gravel  it  is  very  dark. 

Even  while  he  had  the  yolk-sac  he  was 
not  always  still.  He  used  his  fins  and  his 
muscles  so  that  when  his  food  was  all  gone 
he  could  swim  and  dart  after  things  that 
the  water  would  bring  down-stream  to 
him. 

But  before  he  can  do  that  he  must  get 
out  of  this  gloomy  gravel.  That  will  not 
be  easy,  for  there  are  so  many  tunnels  be¬ 
tween  the  little  stones.  He  scurries  along 
one,  but  it  leads  downward  instead  of  up. 
He  tries  another,  but  it  comes  to  a  sudden 
end,  and  he  bumps  his  nose  against  the 
stone  that  blocks  it.  Back  he  goes,  always 
searching,  searching  for  the  tunnel  that 
will  take  him  upward  to  the  light.  One 
day  he  wriggles  along  a  winding  tunnel, 
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turns  a  sharp  corner,  and  pops  right  out 
to  where  the  sun  shines  on  the  clean  gravel 
bottom.  He  flips  his  tail  and  darts  under 
a  flat  stone.  His  eyes  are  not  used  to  this 
bright  light. 

For  the  first  few  days  he  is  very  careful 
not  to  go  far  from  his  hiding-place  be¬ 
neath  the  flat  stone.  For  he  has  yet  to 
learn  how  to  use  his  fins.  Once  he  bumped 
into  the  bottom,  and  another  time  the  cur¬ 
rent  carried  him  a  short  distance  down¬ 
stream.  Some  of  his  fins  are  to  lift  and 
lower  him.  Others  are  to  turn  to  either 
side.  But  learning  to  swim  was  good  fun, 
and  when  he  really  could  go  where  he 
wanted  to  go,  he  thought  himself  a  very 
fine  fish  indeed. 

Thousands  of  fry  like  Silversides  had 
come  from  the  gravel  too.  They  rested 
behind  stones  and  darted  into  the  flowing- 
water  after  specks  of  food  too  small  for  a 
human  eye  to  see.  Food  was  scarce  in 
that  snow-fed  stream,  and  soon  all  the 
salmon  fry  began  to  drop  down-stream  to 
the  lake.  There  would  be  more  than 
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enough  food  there.  But  on  their  way  to 
the  lake  they  had  to  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  enemies.  In  a  narrow  part  of 
the  stream  a  pair  of  diving  ducks,  with 
rows  of  hooked  teeth  along  the  outer 
edges  of  their  sharp  bills,  swam  under¬ 
water  and  caught  fry  from  the  little 
schools.  Just  outside  the  creek  mouth, 
larger  lake  fish  waited  for  them.  Some  of 
the  salmon  fry  were  eaten,  but  many 
reached  the  lake  where  they  were  to  spend 
their  first  year. 

The  shallows  of  the  mountain  stream, 
which  had  been  their  nursery,  were  empty 
now. 

Chapter  Two 

Silversides  Goes  to  Sea 
Early  the  next  spring,  when  Silversides 
was  one  year  old,  he  and  the  thousands  of 
other  little  salmon  knew  it  was  time  for 
them  to  leave  the  lake.  They  must  go  to 
the  sea.  How  they  knew  this  is  a  secret 
which  is  hard  to  guess.  For  the  sea  was 
six  hundred  miles  away.  To  get  to  it  they 
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must  swim  through  canons  and  down  wild 
rapids.  Soon  after  the  sun  melted  the 
dark  ice  on  the  lake,  and  let  the  sunlight 
into  the  water,  they  started. 

They  were  from  three  to  five  inches 
long  now,  as  pretty  little  fish  as  you  will 
ever  see.  Their  sides  were  bright  silver, 
and  their  bodies  shaped  gracefully  so  they 
could  slip  through  the  water  like  shining 
arrows.  They  had  found  plenty  of  food 
in  the  lake  last  summer  and  had  grown 
quickly.  It  was  hard  to  believe  they  were 
only  an  inch  long  a  year  ago.  Silversides 
was  among  the  very  largest,  and  when  the 
time  to  start  the  journey  came  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  school  of  fifty. 

One  bright  day  he  led  them  from  the 
middle  of  the  lake  to  the  shore.  When  he 
reached  the  shallow  water  he  turned  and 
followed  the  shore-line  toward  the  end  of 
the  lake  where  the  river  began.  How  he 
knew  which  way  the  river  was  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Close  to  the  shore  the  school  swam 
in  a  long  procession.  They  went  about  as 
fast  as  a  grown  person  walks.  Hour  after 
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hour  they  kept  on  without  stopping  to 
rest.  Sometimes  they  came  to  a  small 
bay.  Then  they  cut  across  it  to  the  next 
point.  The  sun  had  set  before  they 
reached  the  narrow  end  of  the  lake  out  of 
which  the  river  ran. 

They  knew  there  was  danger  for  them 
in  that  river,  and  they  would  not  start 
down  it  until  the  shadows  grew  deeper. 
Then  their  enemies  could  not  see  them  so 
easily.  Back  and  forth  they  swam  across 
the  river  mouth,  waiting  for  the  twilight. 
Sometimes  they  would  go  close  to  where 
the  water  went  out  of  the  lake.  Then  they 
would  remember  in  time  and  would  shoot 
into  the  deeper  water  again.  One  little 
salmon,  at  the  end  of  the  procession,  could 
not  understand  why  Silversides  did  not 
start  at  once  for  the  ocean.  So  when  they 
darted  out  into  the  lake  he  turned  and 
went  the  other  way.  The  water  took  him 
quickly  down-stream.  He  passed  by  a 
little  island  where  the  leafless  willow 
branches  trailed  in  the  current.  Sud¬ 
denly  something  long  and  dark  rushed  at 
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him  from  behind  a  sunken  log.  There 
was  a  mighty  splash,  and  the  foolish  little 
salmon  learned  too  late  why  Silversides 
kept  them  waiting  for  the  dark  to  come. 

At  last  only  the  tops  of  the  evergreens 
could  be  seen  against  the  cold,  spring  sky. 
Other  schools  were  leaving  the  lake,  and 
Silversides  made  up  his  mind  to  start  the 
journey  too.  They  could  never  be  quite 
safe  in  the  river,  and  now  was  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  attempt  to  fool  their  ene¬ 
mies. 

In  places  where  the  water  was  swift  the 
school  did  not  head  down-stream.  They 
backed  down  slowly,  swinging  from  side 
to  side  in  the  fast  water.  They  were 
ready  to  shoot  up-stream  again  if  they 
saw  an  enemy  coming  at  them.  When 
they  swung  across  the  current  the  school 
all  turned  at  once,  like  well-trained  sol¬ 
diers.  And  a  few  inches  ahead  of  all  the 
rest  swam  Silversides. 

When  they  were  passing  the  little  is¬ 
land  something  rushed  at  them.  That 
was  the  big  Dolly  Varden,  the  fish  who 
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had  eaten  the  straggler  from  their  school. 
They  scattered  up-stream.  The  big  fish 
rushed  at  one.  But  just  as  his  sharp  teeth 
were  closing  on  him  the  little  salmon 
jumped  out  of  the  water.  The  instant  he 
fell  he  leaped  again.  The  Dolly  Varden 
made  the  water  boil  as  he  tried  to  get 
under  the  leaping  salmon.  But  he  could 
not,  for  the  salmon  never  leaped  in  quite 
the  same  way  twice.  The  Dolly  Varden 
gave  up  the  chase  and  returned  to  his 
hiding-place. 

Past  the  island  the  school  swam  into  a 
stretch  of  slower  water.  In  the  shallows 
beside  a  clump  of  willows  a  Great  Blue 
Heron  stood  waiting  for  his  supper.  His 
sharp  bill  was  ready  to  stab  downward  at 
an  unwary  fish.  But  Silversides  kept  his 
school  away  from  the  banks  and  the 
Heron  got  none  of  them.  A  Loon  cruised 
up  and  down  the  wide  place.  Sometimes 
he  dived,  but  it  was  almost  dark  now,  and 
he  did  not  catch  the  number  of  fish  he 
would  have  caught  in  daylight.  But  for  the 
dark  he  could  have  seen  every  one  of  them. 
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On  and  on  and  ever  on  the  yearling 
salmon  went.  Through  canons  where 
Dolly  Vardens  and  other  big  fish  waited 
for  them.  Down  long  smooth  stretches 
they  passed,  and  once  they  were  swept 
through  a  log  jam  where  the  water 
frothed  and  boiled.  Daylight  found  them 
miles  and  miles  from  their  lake,  hurrying 
through  strange  water  to  the  sea  that  was 
calling  them. 

Day  followed  day.  The  river  became 
wider.  Smaller  streams  flowing  into  it 
brought  other  schools  of  little  salmon. 
The  same  message  had  come  to  them  all. 
To  lakes  in  the  forest,  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  places  where  few  white  men  had 
ever  been,  the  Great  Pacific  sent  its  call 
for  these  little  salmon  to  come  and  grow 
strong  in  its  waters.  They  answered  that 
call  as  all  the  Sockeye  Salmon  for  cen¬ 
turies  had  done. 

So  at  last  Silversides  and  his  school  of 
adventurers  reach  the  open  river  mouth 
and  pass  out  to  sea.  The  shores  are  far, 
far  behind  them  now.  The  salt  water  wel- 
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comes  them,  and  the  fresh  water  of  their 
inland  home  is  but  a  memory.  Here  we 
must  leave  them.  We  can  follow  them  no 
farther.  No  man  knows  where  they  go  or 
how  they  live.  In  three  years,  when  they 
are  full-grown  fish,  they  will  come  back  to 
their  river  from  that  unknown  sea. 

Chapter  Three 
Home  at  Last 

A  brisk  August  breeze  had  set  the  blue 
waves  of  the  lake  dancing  in  the  sunlight, 
the  morning  Silversides  and  some  of  his 
school  reached  it.  This  was  the  third  year 
since  the  spring  when  they  had  gone 
away.  They  were  big  fish  now,  bigger 
than  the  Dolly  Varden  who  had  made 
them  scatter.  They  did  not  dart  and 
dodge  as  they  had  done  when  they  left  the 
lake.  They  swam  grandly  now,  with 
strong  sweeps  of  their  broad  tails.  They 
were  a  stately  procession  as  they  left  the 
river  and  moved  out  into  the  lake.  If  we 
could  only  know  where  they  had  been  and 
what  they  had  seen  during  those  three 
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years’  absence,  what  a  brave  story  it 
would  make ! 

Here  they  were,  home  again,  back  to  the 
lake  that  had  reared  them.  The  sea  is 
vast,  the  big  river  has  many  forks  and 
turns,  but  never  once  had  they  lost  their 
way.  While  the  other  fish  of  the  lake  had 
stayed  behind,  they  had  adventured 
through  thousands  of  watery  miles.  They 
had  faced  dangers  and  had  triumphed 
over  them.  Little  wonder  that  now  wdien 
they  returned  they  took  no  heed  of  the 
other  fish. 

Silversides  and  his  school  swam  up  the 
lake.  That  evening  other  schools  fol¬ 
lowed.  Each  day  brought  more.  Within 
two  weeks  they  formed  one  large  school  of 
several  hundreds.  And  Silversides  led 
them  all,  even  as  he  had  led  his  own  small 
company. 

As  the  time  approached  for  them  to  go 
up  the  spawning  stream  and  leave  their 
eggs  in  the  gravel,  the  colors  of  their 
bodies  changed.  Instead  of  having  silver 
sides  and  blue  backs,  their  sides  and  backs 
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changed  to  purple  and  then  to  red.  Their 
heads  and  tails  became  a  bright  green. 

Often  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the 
lake  was  still,  they  swam  in  the  deep 
water  close  to  the  creek  mouth.  Some¬ 
times  they  played.  They  leaped  clear  of 
the  water  and  fell  with  a  loud  splash. 
Very  soon  now  they  would  go  up  the 
creek,  scoop  out  nests  on  the  gravel  bars, 
lay  their  eggs  there,  and  cover  them  with 
gravel  to  keep  them  safe  until  the  hatch¬ 
ing-time  came  again. 

When  these  salmon  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  spawned  once  they  die.  Unlike  their 
cousins  of  the  Atlantic,  they  do  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  sea  a  second  time.  When  the 
spawning  is  over  the  bodies  of  what  were 
once  splendid  salmon  lie  in  the  back  eddies 
and  along  the  shore.  It  is  nature’s  law 
that  they  should  die. 

Yet  in  spite  of  that  there  is  something 
splendid  about  the  Sockeye’s  life.  A 
brave  fish  he  is,  who  travels  hundreds  of 
miles  to  answer  the  call  of  the  sea.  He 
roams  far,  and  at  last  comes  loyally  home 
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to  his  native  lake.  They  have  seen  long 
rivers  and  mighty  canons,  the  silent 
depths  of  an  unknown  sea.  Their  lives 
are  vivid  with  adventure.  Some  of  the 
sluggish  fish  of  their  home  lakes  will  live 
longer.  But  none  will  live  so  splendidly 
as  the  Sockeye  Salmon. 

So  one  night  when  the  moon  casts  black 
shadows  of  the  evergreens  over  the  water, 
Silversides  leads  the  school  into  the  creek 
where  they  all  were  hatched.  The  water 
at  the  creek  mouth  is  not  deep  enough  to 
cover  them.  The  moon  lays  flashing 
patches  of  light  on  their  dripping  backs. 
Then  the  sound  of  splashing  stops.  The 
fish  have  gone  up-stream  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  giant  trees. 

They  will  not  come  down  again. 

But  again  next  spring  more  little 
Silversides  will  come  out  of  that  same 
stream  to  start  their  great  adventure. 
The  race  of  salmon  will  go  on  and  on. 
So  in  the  end  we  find  that  the  story  of 
Silversides  ends  happily  because  of  the 
sure  promise  of  the  coming  springtime. 
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WONDER 

I  have  seen  thousands  of  them.  Some 
were  in  protected  shallows  of  lakes,  but 
most  of  them  were  in  small  streams  where 
the  water  hurried  along.  Really  I  have 
seen  so  very  many  that  I  long  ago  ceased 
to  wonder  about  them.  And  that  was  a 
big  mistake.  For  had  I  wondered  about 
them  I  would  not  be  in  the  fix  I  am.  Here 
I  am  wanting  to  write  about  these  little 
fellows,  and  I’m  not  even  sure  of  their 
name.  If  I  had  been  curious  I  would  have 
learned  the  name.  Curiosity  is  precious. 

I  have  heard  them  called  “  Water 
Spiders  ”  and  “  Boatmen  ”  and  “  Skat¬ 
ers,  ’  ’  but  whether  any  of  those  is  the  right 
name  I  do  not  know.  I  should  know,  but 
I  don’t.  Boatmen  seems  a  suitable  name, 
so  I  shall  call  them  Boatmen  until  I  learn 
better. 

They  have  two  thin  legs  on  each  side. 
When  they  are  moving  over  the  water 
they  look  like  little  oars.  Their  bodies 
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are  almost  black  and  are  shaped  like  tiny 
boats,  pointed  at  both  ends.  They  are 
usually  less  than  an  inch  long.  But  how 
those  Boatmen  can  row !  In  little  streams 
they  like  to  stay  just  above  or  below  a 
narrow  place  through  which  the  water 
runs  swiftly.  They  seem  to  feed  on  very 
small  flies  that  lie  on  top  of  the  water. 
There  again  is  something  about  the  Boat¬ 
men  of  which  I  am  not  sure.  I  really  can¬ 
not  say  what  they  do  eat. 

Sometimes  a  Boatman  gets  too  close  to 
the  brink  of  a  tiny  falls  between  the  big 
stones.  Then  he  rows  desperately,  some¬ 
times  making  his  oars  fly  so  fast  that  his 
black  boat  is  lifted  right  out  of  the  water. 
But  the  current  is  strong,  and  inch  by  inch 
he  is  drawn  closer  to  the  falls.  Can  he 
save  himself?  The  oars  work  furiously. 
He  is  holding  his  own.  Now  he  loses  an 
inch,  and  now  he  almost  makes  it  up.  No, 
Boatman,  you  cannot  escape.  The  falls  is 
drawing  you  slowly,  but  so  surely,  toward 
it.  You  will  be  carried  broadside  over  it 
and  drowned  in  the  swirling  pool  below. 
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He  can  no  longer  keep  the  bow  of  the 
boat  pointed  into  the  current  as  a  good 
navigator  should  when  fighting  a  rapids. 
He  is  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  falls  and 
swept  out  of  sight.  His  wildly  waving 
oars  disappear  into  the  smother  of  bubbly 
foam  at  the  bottom  of  the  six-inch  falls. 
Poor  Boatman ! 

But  hello !  what’s  this  %  Here  he  comes 
riding  merrily  out  of  the  rapids  below. 
He  has  escaped.  There  is  not  a  drop  of 
water  on  him,  and  he  looks  as  neat  and  as 
dry  as  when  he  rowed  safely  in  the  pool 
above. 

Now  there  is  something  more  I  do  not 
know  about  the  Boatman.  How  does  he 
manage  to  keep  so  dry  ?  Did  I  hear  some¬ 
where  that  he  is  so  nicely  oiled  that  the 
water  rolls  right  off  him?  I  cannot  be 
sure,  for  I  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to 
what  was  being  said.  You  see,  I  had  seen 
so  many  hundreds  of  Boatmen  that  I  for¬ 
got  to  wonder  about  them.  So  it’s  no  use 
trying  any  more.  I  know  so  little  that  I 
can  not  write  a  story  about  this  interest- 
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ing  fellow  whose  name,  even,  I  do  not 
know  for  sure. 


9 

THE  CROW’S  CAN-OPENER 

The  Northwestern  Crow,  with  his  very 
wise  and  very  shiny  eyes,  probably  does 
not  know  there  are  such  things  as  scare¬ 
crows.  For  he  lives  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  between  Oregon  and  Alaska,  often 
in  places  where  there  are  no  farms,  and 
where  the  great  forests  come  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  But  even  if  there  were 
grain-fields  close  by,  he  would  not  go  to 
them.  So  the  farmer  need  not  stuff  his 
old  suit  with  straw  and  prop  it  up  among 
the  green  rows.  The  Northwestern  Crow 
does  not  bother  with  grain-fields  so  long 
as  the  seashore  will  give  him  a  good  living. 
For  he  lives  almost  altogether  on  fish. 

He  is  not  big,  not  nearly  so  big  as  the 
Raven  who  lives  in  the  forest  behind  him. 
He’s  smaller  even  than  the  Eastern  Crow. 
Nor  is  he  a  water-bird.  So  he  cannot 
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swim  after  his  fish.  All  the  same  he  finds 
plenty  for  himself  and  his  brood. 

What  he  likes  is  to  get  on  the  shore 
when  the  tide  is  out.  There  on  the  sand 
and  between  the  wet  rocks  he  finds  many 
small  sea  creatures  that  live  in  shells. 
But  these  shells  are  hard,  and  he  cannot 
pry  them  open  with  his  beak.  Neither  can 
he  break  them.  Were  he  not  a  clever  bird 
he  might  be  in  the  same  sad  state  as  the 
wrecked  sailor  on  the  raft.  This  sailor 
had  many  tins  of  meat  with  him,  but 
nothing  to  open  them  with.  And  so  he 
starved  with  canned  meat  lying  all  about 
him.  But  the  Northwestern  Crow  knows 
a  trick  or  two  about  opening  shells,  so  he 
lives  very  well. 

When  he  finds  a  shell  and  wants  to  eat 
the  little  creature  inside,  he  picks  it  up 
and  flies  away  until  he  is  over  a  big  rock. 
Then  he  takes  careful  aim  and  drops  the 
shell.  It  goes  tumbling  downward  and 
hits  the  rock.  The  Crow  follows  it  down, 
and  if  it  has  been  broken  he  eats  the  meat 
then  and  there.  Sometimes  the  shell 
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doesn’t  break  the  first  time.  So  he  takes 
it  higher  into  the  air  so  it  will  drop 
harder.  No,  the  Northwestern  Crow 
will  not  starve  as  long  as  there  are  shells 
to  be  picked  up  when  the  tide  is  out. 

If  he  ever  did  starve  it  would  be  because 
his  brood  kept  him  and  his  mate  so  busy- 
feeding  them  that  he  had  no  time  to  find 
food  for  himself.  All  young  crows  have 
amazing  appetites,  and  the  young  ones  of 
this  fish-eater  are  no  different  from  their 
cousins  of  the  farmlands  and  the  forests. 
Even  when  his  brood  are  almost  as  big  as 
he  is,  they  keep  him  hustling  back  and 
forth  between  the  beach  and  the  nest  with 
food  for  them.  The  young  crows  are  not 
at  all  polite,  and  scream  and  squall  as 
soon  as  their  mouths  are  empty. 

But  their  parents  seem  to  be  very  good- 
natured  and  don’t  punish  them  for  their 
rudeness.  Probably  they  too  were  rude 
when  they  were  young,  and  learned  better 
as  they  grew  older.  Or  perhaps  the 
young  crows  may  be  saying  “  Thank 
you  ’  ’  in  their  own  way,  and  yet  we  never 
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know  it.  For  the  crows  have  many 
strange  ways  of  their  own  that  people 
know  very  little  about. 

10 

THE  ERMINE’S  SECOND  PLAN 

From  the  end  of  October  until  the  last 
day  of  February  the  sun  did  not  once 
shine  on  the  peeled-log  cabin  in  the  gulch. 
The  high  hills  on  either  side  cut  off  the 
sunlight  and  made  the  strip  of  level 
ground  between  them  a  gloomy  place  in 
winter.  Few  Chickadees,  Snowbirds,  or 
Stellar  Jays  came  there.  Those  that  did 
soon  returned  to  the  sunshine  of  the  flat 
country  around  the  lake.  We  missed  the 

V 

brave-hearted  winter  birds.  Then  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February,  on  the  very 
day  that  the  sunlight  tipped  the  cabin 
roof,  a  chattering  flock  of  birds  came  to 
be  our  neighbors  for  a  week. 

They  were  Crossbills,  birds  just  a  little 
larger  than  English  sparrows,  and 
brightly  marked  with  orange  and  dark 
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green.  Their  bills  were  curved  sharply  at 
the  tips,  something  like  a  parrot’s.  This 
was  to  help  them  open  the  cones  on  which 
they  fed.  These  birds  are  always  cheery 
and  to  us,  who  had  seen  few  birds  for 
months,  they  were  very  interesting.  We 
found  they  did  not  object  to  bread,  so  we 
sprinkled  crumbs  on  the  snow  outside  the 
kitchen  window. 

They  were  not  shy.  Once  when  we  left 
the  door  open,  two  brightly  colored  males 
hopped  half-way  in  to  the  table  before 
they  saw  us  and  flitted  out  again. 

The  Crossbills’  unsuspicious  nature 
often  leads  them  into  danger.  One  day 
we  saw  some  of  the  flock  narrowly  miss 
being  eaten. 

Just  beyond  where  the  birds  picked  up 
the  crumbs  the  snow  had  been  trampled 
into  hummocks  and  hollows.  We  saw 
something  white  creeping  along  the  hol¬ 
lows.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
feeding  birds.  It  was  an  Ermine,  moving 
as  cunningly  as  a  snake. 

The  birds  chattered.  They  knew  noth- 
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ing  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The  Er¬ 
mine  chose  his  course  with  great  skill, 
keeping  just  out  of  sight  of  his  intended 
victims.  At  last  he  reached  the  edge  of 
the  trampled  snow.  Three  feet  still  lay 
between  him  and  the  flock.  He  sprang  at 
the  bird  nearest  him.  They  whirred  up¬ 
ward  in  a  cloud.  The  wily  Ermine  had 
missed  by  inches.  But  he  was  not  beaten 
yet. 

Most  other  birds  would  have  kept  away 
from  that  place  until  they  were  sure  the 
enemy  had  gone.  But  the  Crossbills,  after 
a  short  flight  around  the  clearing,  re¬ 
turned  to  feed  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Ermine  lay  in  a  rut  in  the 
snow  and  waited  for  them. 

Once  more  he  crept  cautiously  nearer 
and  nearer.  This  time  when  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  open  place  that  separated 
him  from  the  flock  he  started  to  tunnel 
through  the  soft  snow.  In  a  few  seconds 
even  the  black  tip  of  his  tail  was  out  of 
sight. 

The  picnic  on  the  snow  went  on  as  gaily 
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as  before.  The  birds  did  not  know  that 
the  fierce  little  hunter  was  coming  at  them 
under  the  snow.  We  wanted  to  make 
them  fly,  but  the  suspense  of  this  wild-life 
drama  held  us.  Would  the  Ermine’s 
clever  plan  to  get  a  meal  succeed  ?  Where 
would  that  pointed  head  appear  ? 

Some  of  the  birds  fluttered  uneasily  as 
if  they  remembered  their  narrow  escape 
of  a  moment  ago.  But  the  rest  of  the  flock 
kept  on  feeding.  So  the  nervous  ones  set¬ 
tled  again.  For  all  we  knew,  they  might 
have  alighted  on  the  exact  spot  under 
which  the  Ermine  worked  upward.  Could 
we  wait  another  moment  before  throwing 
up  the  window  and  making  the  Crossbills 
fly? 

As  if  they  had  read  our  thoughts,  the 
whole  flock  rose  with  sharp  chirps  of 
alarm.  All  but  one.  We  saw  him  strug¬ 
gling.  He  fluttered,  fell,  and  rose  again, 
leaving  two  wing  feathers  upon  the  snow. 
And  he  did  not  stop  flying  until  he 
reached  the  top  of  a  high  spruce  tree. 

The  Ermine’s  second  plan  had  failed. 
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11 

SNOW-SHOES  FOR  SUPPER 

In  some  of  the  valleys  leading  to  the 
North  Pacific  Coast,  the  midwinter  snow 
is  often  more  than  six  feet  deep.  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  away  off  in  the  woods  there, 
and  who  loses  his  snow-shoes,  is  about  as 
helpless  as  if  he  were  in  a  boat  far  from 
shore  and  had  lost  his  oars.  Unless  he 
knows  how  to  make  snow-shoe  frames  and 
how  to  weave  the  rawhide  mesh  or  “  fill¬ 
ing,”  he  is  unwise  to  start  on  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  without  some  one  who  does. 

So  many  things  may  happen  to  snow- 
shoes.  The  frames  may  break,  and  then 
a  man  must  know  how  to  make  new  ones 
and  what  wood  to  use.  His  axe  may 
glance  and  cut  a  gash  in  the  filling.  Ani¬ 
mals  may  come  and  gnaw  out  the  rawhide 
mesh.  These  may  be  as  large  as  a  wol¬ 
verene  or  as  small  as  a  mouse.  So  usually 
after  you  have  made  your  camp  in  the 
snow  you  hang  your  shoes  on  a  small  tree 
in  such  a  way  that  ground  animals  cannot 
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reach  them,  and  climbing  animals  will 
find  it  hard  to  get  to  them.  Also  yon  are 
careful  to  hang  them  a  safe  distance  from 
the  fire. 

One  night  Andy  Peters  did  all  of  these 
things.  Then  he  cooked  a  big  supper, 
built  a  fire  that  would  last  the  night,  and 
crawled  into  his  rabbit-skin  sleeping-bag. 
He  slept.  The  flames  danced  and  cast 
blue  lights  and  black  shadows  on  the  slop¬ 
ing  walls  where  he  had  scooped  away  the 
snow  to  make  a  camping  spot.  Two  hours 
passed,  and  then  Andy  stirred  and  sat  up 
to  listen.  His  ears  had  warned  him  that 
something  was  wrong.  There  had  been  a 
small  sound,  and  when  he  sat  up  it 
stopped.  But  it  came  from  the  pole  on 
which  his  precious  snow-shoes  were  hang¬ 
ing. 

He  looked  at  the  shoes  and  saw  that  one 
of  them  was  swinging  a  little.  Something 
had  touched  it,  for  there  was  not  the  least 
breeze.  He  crawled  from  the  blanket  and 
stepped  softly  toward  the  pole.  He  was 
reaching  to  grasp  the  heels  of  the  snow- 
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shoes  when  a  little  gray  head  peered  at 
him  from  the  far  side  of  the  pole.  There 
was  a  sound  of  claws  scrambling  on  the 
brittle  bark,  and  then  a  gray  shape  sailed 
away  into  the  blackness  beyond  the  circle 
of  firelight.  It  did  not  actually  fly,  but 
glided  to  the  surface  of  the  snow.  Andy 
caught  sight  of  the  stretched  legs  and  the 
furry  flap  of  hide  between  the  hind  and 
the  fore  legs.  He  knew  that  a  Flying 
Squirrel  had  been  meddling  with  his 
snow-shoes. 

He  took  them  down  and  held  them  to 
the  light  of  the  fire.  One  was  untouched. 
But  in  the  center  of  the  other,  right  where 
the  most  weight  from  his  foot  would  come, 
was  a  hole  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar. 
Andy  stepped  back  onto  his  sleeping-bag 
and  pulled  on  his  mackinaw  coat.  He  had 
work  to  do  if  he  was  to  travel  as  soon  as 
daylight  came. 

So  he  scooped  out  a  shallow  trench  in 
the  bare  earth  before  the  fire.  Then  he 
kept  throwing  snow  into  it.  The  snow 
soon  melted  and  left  two  inches  of  water 
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in  the  hole.  He  put  his  shoe  into  the  hole 
to  soak. 

When  rawhide  is  dry  it  is  very  hard. 
Before  it  can  be  woven  it  must  be  softened 
and  stretched  straight.  Then  when  it  is 
in  place  it  dries  and  shrinks  so  there  is  no 
sag  in  the  weave  of  the  shoe. 

It  took  several  hours  for  the  rawhide 
in  Andy’s  shoe  to  soften.  Then  he  untied 
the  rawhide  and  took  it  all  out.  There 
was  thirty  feet  of  it,  and  the  sharp  teeth 
of  the  meddlesome  Flying  Squirrel  had 
cut  it  into  four  pieces  of  various  lengths. 

Andy  cut  a  slit  in  the  end  of  each  and 
joined  them  together  into  one  long  piece. 
Then  he  wove  it  all  back  into  the  frame. 
But  the  rawhide  was  three  inches  shorter 
than  it  had  been.  Those  three  inches  had 
made  a  supper  for  the  Flying  Squirrel. 
However,  Andy  had  some  short  pieces  in 
his  pocket  in  readiness  for  such  a  loss. 
When  the  mesh  was  all  woven  in  again, 
he  propped  the  shoe  far  enough  from  the 
fire  to  keep  it  from  scorching  and  near 
enough  to  dry  it  slowly.  The  late  winter 
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dawn  had  come  before  it  was  dry.  Then 
while  he  had  breakfast  he  put  both  shoes 
away  from  the  fire  to  get  cold.  For  snow 
sticks  to  a  warm  shoe. 

He  was  on  his  way  by  sunup.  But  the 
Flying  Squirrel’s  late  supper  had  cost 
him  a  night’s  sleep. 


12 

THE  GREAT  BLUE  HERON 

Most  of  our  birds  are  cheery  fellows 
who  make  the  best  of  life  and  very  seldom 
grumble.  Even  the  Water-fowl  are  op¬ 
timists.  Of  course,  on  a  frosty  morning 
in  the  fall,  an  old  Mallard  drake  whose 
feet  are  cold  may  squawk  and  blame  the 
world  for  his  troubles.  And  sometimes 
the  Teals,  who  are  easily  excited  little 
ducks,  may  squabble  among  themselves. 
But  when  the  sun  comes  up  they  forget 
their  troubles.  There  is  one  member  of 
the  Water-fowl  family,  however,  who  al¬ 
ways,  always,  looks  on  the  gloomy  side  of 
things.  If  you  are  living  near  a  lake  or 
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stream  you  may  find  him  very  poor  com¬ 
pany  indeed.  That  fellow  is  the  Great 
Blue  Heron. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Herons. 
This  one  looks  a  little  like  the  Stork  of  the 
story-books.  He  is  blue-gray  with  a  black 
crest.  Coming  quietly  down-stream  in 
your  canoe,  you  may  surprise  him  as  he 
stands  in  the  shallows,  perhaps  on  one 
foot.  He  will  be  gazing  glumly  into  the 
water  below  him.  It  may  be  his  own  re¬ 
flection  which  makes  him  look  so  sad. 
When  he  sees  you  he  will  bend  his  long 
shiny  legs,  throw  himself  awkwardly  into 
the  air,  and  flap  away  down-stream,  trail¬ 
ing  his  long  legs  out  behind  him.  As  he 
goes  he  will  squawk  hoarsely.  Among  all 
flying  things,  his  croak  is  one  of  the  least 
musical. 

Herons,  in  spite  of  their  size,  nest  in 
tall  trees.  Their  nests  are  unshapely  bun¬ 
dles  of  sticks.  They  live  on  fish,  frogs, 
mice,  or  any  little  creatures  to  be  caught 
in  the  water  or  along  the  shore. 

For  such  an  ill-tempered  bird,  the 
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Heron  shows  great  patience.  He  will 
stand  in  the  water  for  hours  until  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  comes  close  to  this  motionless 
thing  which  looks  like  a  dead  snag  in  the 
water.  Then  his  dagger  of  a  beak  will 
stab  down,  and  the  unwary  creature  will 
be  no  more. 

The  Great  Blue  Heron  stays  out  at 
night  after  most  self-respecting  Water- 
fowl  have  gone  to  bed.  When  the  moon  is 
shining  on  the  still  lake,  you  may  some¬ 
times  see  him,  black  and  still,  against  the 
silver  background  of  the  moonlit  water. 
His  neck  is  coiled  in,  his  long  bill  and 
head  seem  to  be  drowsing  on  his  breast. 
But  let  a  fish  stray  within  his  reach,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  is  far  from  being 
asleep.  If  you  disturb  his  night  fishing 
he  will  fly  away  over  the  treetops  and 
rouse  the  woods  with  his  hoarse  cries. 

An  old  guide  once  told  why  he  thought 
the  Heron  was  so  cross.  He  said  he  had 
a  very  short-tempered  wife  who  scolded 
him  and  made  him  stand  for  hours  with 
the  cold  water  chilling  his  bare  shins  so 
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that  he  could  catch  food  for  the  four  or 
five  long-necked  young  ones  in  the  big 
nest. 

But  then  that  old  guide  had  a  very  good 
imagination.  Besides,  the  Heron’s  mate 
catches  just  as  much  food  as  he  does. 

13 

OLD  BEN 

I  wish  you  could  have  known  Old  Ben. 
There  was  a  cat  worth  knowing.  He 
wasn’t  a  sleek  house  cat.  Nor  was  he 
a  sly  creature  of  the  city  alleys,  who  went 
slinking  along  with  one  eye  on  the  watch 
for  dogs  and  the  other  on  the  nearest  tele¬ 
phone-pole.  Even  if  Old  Ben  had  been 
an  alley  cat  he  would  never  have  worried 
about  having  a  pole  handy.  Bless  his 
scarred  old  head,  he  would  simply  have 
put  his  back  to  the  nearest  wall  and  said, 
“  Come  on!  ”  He  was  not  a  polite  cat. 
But  he  did  not  like  fighting.  Only  in  the 
country  where  he  lived  he  had  had  to  fight. 
Old  Ben  was  a  cat  in  a  thousand. 
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He  did  not  even  look  much  like  a  cat. 
He  was  a  soiled  mouse  color,  his  head  was 
all  angles,  and  several  inches  had  gone 
from  his  tail.  His  front  legs  were  bowed, 
so  that  at  a  little  distance  he  looked  like  a 
strange  kind  of  bulldog.  He  was  big  and 
had  powerful  muscles.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  cats  you  will  meet  with  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Where  he  came  from  we  never  knew. 
At  the  time  he  came  to  us  we  were  living 
twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement. 
But  into  our  cabin  he  strolled  as  if  he  had 
merely  crossed  the  road  to  pay  a  friendly 
call.  And  he  didn’t  slink  in.  Not  Ben. 
Ben  wasn’t  the  slinking  kind.  Hard 
times  and  ill-fortune  could  never  break  his 
staunch  old  spirit.  Mike,  the  dog, 
growled.  Ben  stood  with  one  forepaw 
dangling,  ready  to  strike  with  five  sharp 
claws.  Mike,  who  loved  peace,  allowed 
Ben  to  make  himself  at  home. 

Ben  asked  nothing  of  us  except  our 
company.  We  soon  saw  that  he  wasn’t 
friendly  because  he  wanted  food.  He 
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hunted  and  fished  for  a  living,  and  a  very 
good  living  he  seemed  to  get  too.  We 
tried  to  break  him  of  that.  Cats  that  hunt 
in  the  woods  are  not  considered  good  cats. 
They  kill  small  birds  and  even  full-grown 
rabbits.  But  Ben  was  too  old  to  change 
his  ways.  Probably  necessity  had  driven 
him  to  seek  his  food  in  the  woods. 

One  day  in  the  early  fall  three  Indian 
dogs  came  up  river.  They  were  running 
along  the  shore  following  a  canoe  in  which 
were  two  Indians.  They  were  coming  up 
river  to  hunt  deer.  These  three  dogs  were 
snarling,  under-fed  creatures.  Ben  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  little  clearing  when 
they  rushed  at  him.  He  crouched  while 
they  leaped  upon  him.  No,  not  quite  upon 
him  either.  Just  before  they  reached  him 
he  darted  between  their  legs.  The  dogs 
turned  to  head  him  off. 

But  where  was  he  %  He  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  Then  he  showed  himself. 
He  was  on  the  back  of  the  nearest  dog. 
When  that  dog  turned  to  snap  at  him,  he 
jumped  to  the  back  of  the  next,  and  then 
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the  next.  He  reached  the  cabin  wall  ten 
feet  ahead  of  them.  They  expected  him 
to  try  and  climb  the  log  wall.  Not  Old 
Ben.  He  flattened  himself  sideways 
against  it  and  dangled  that  forepaw.  His 
eyes  were  narrowed  to  little  slits  of  cold 
fire.  He  watched  the  three  snarling  dogs. 
One  tried  to  snap  at  him,  but  jumped 
back  with  a  yip  of  pain.  Ben’s  claws  had 
punctured  his  nose.  All  their  barking 
could  not  excite  him.  The  dogs  knew  that 
if  one  would  go  first  and  take  a  good  claw¬ 
ing,  the  other  two  could  overpower  the 
old  cat.  But  none  was  willing  to  take  the 
clawing. 

When  we  drove  the  dogs  away  Old  Ben 
seemed  a  little  bit  disappointed.  He 
seemed  to  think  he  could  have  handled 
those  three  dogs  without  our  help.  Per¬ 
haps  he  could.  In  his  varied  career  he  had 
probably  had  to  fight  for  himself  in  some 
Indian  village. 

Old  Ben  liked  water.  If  he  had  to  cross 
a  small  stream  he  waded  right  in  like  a 
dog.  No  careful  stepping  from  stone  to 
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stone  for  him.  Though  we  never  saw  him 
swimming,  we  felt  sure  he  did.  For  once 
we  saw  him  on  the  far  side  of  the  river. 
He  could  only  cross  that  by  swimming. 
Water,  he  seemed  to  think,  was  just  one  of 
the  things  a  pioneer  cat  had  to  put  up 
with.  There  was  no  use  worrying  about 
it. 

Old  Ben  left  us  in  late  October,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  freeze-up  came.  One  morning 
we  went  outside  and  found  him  gone.  We 
never  saw  him  again,  but  wTe  liked  to  think 
that  he  had  come  to  no  harm.  Perhaps  he 
had  just  gone  south  for  the  winter. 

Before  spring  we  had  left  the  cabin.  So 
we  never  knew  if  Old  Ben  came  back  and 
was  sorry  to  find  us  gone.  But  he  was 
such  an  independent  old  cat,  it’s  hard  to 
be  sure  about  that. 
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THE  CLOSED  HIGHWAY 

It  was  a  fine  stream.  For  many,  many 
years  the  salmon  had  come  from  the  Pa- 
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cific  to  lay  their  eggs  in  it.  It  was  as 
good  a  spawning-place  as  any  in  the  whole 
North  Country.  And  then  the  hard¬ 
working  Beavers  came  and  blocked  the 
way  to  it.  If  the  Beavers  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  their  way,  not  one  salmon 
would  have  been  hatched  there  in  the 
years  to  come.  Of  course  the  Beavers 
didn’t  do  it  on  purpose.  They  were  so 
busy  with  their  own  plans  they  hadn’t 
time  to  think  about  others. 

The  first  summer  the  Beaver  family 
came  to  the  creek  they  started  to  build  a 
temporary  home.  Just  inside  the  creek 
mouth  there  was  a  deep  pool  with  straight 
banks.  There  were  plenty  of  alder  trees 
and  willows  on  the  shores.  The  Beavers 
dug  a  tunnel  into  the  bank  below  the  level 
of  the  water.  When  the  tunnel  was  about 
twelve  feet  long  they  widened  it.  Soon 
they  had  an  underground  chamber  about 
six  feet  across  and  three  feet  high.  This 
was  above  the  water-level,  and  the  floor 
was  dry.  Then  they  made  a  hole  straight 
up  through  the  roof. 
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Now  they  had  a  house.  It  was  not  the 
kind  of  house  they  liked  best,  but  it  would 
do  for  that  winter.  Toward  the  end  of 
September  they  began  to  gather  their 
winter  food.  The  salmon  were  going  up 
the  creek  to  the  spawning-grounds,  but 
the  Beavers  paid  little  attention  to  them. 
They  were  too  busy  cutting  wood.  Some 
of  it  they  piled  on  the  bank  above  their 
house.  Some  they  stuck  in  the  muddy 
bottom  outside  the  tunnel.  They  worked 
hard  until  winter  came.  By  that  time 
they  had  enough  green  sticks  cut  to  feed 
them  until  spring. 

Early  next  spring  they  started  to  build 
a  proper  colony.  The  place  they  chose 
was  a  little  farther  up-stream.  By  build¬ 
ing  a  dam  sixty  feet  long  they  could  flood 
a  large  piece  of  land.  When  the  water 
rose  there  would  be  hundreds  of  trees 
within  easy  reach  of  them.  Then  they 
would  not  have  to  go  overland  for  their 
food.  They  did  not  feel  at  home  on  land. 

By  the  end  of  August  their  dam  was 
five  feet  high.  Each  night  they  worked 
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hard  to  make  it  stronger.  When  the 
nights  were  still  they  sometimes  heard 
loud  splashes  from  the  creek  mouth. 
They  sounded  something  like  the  sharp 
slaps  of  their  own  tails  when  they  signaled 
to  each  other.  But  they  knew  that  the 
sound  came  from  the  leaping  salmon  in 
the  lake. 

Each  night  the  Beavers  strengthened 
their  dam.  And  each  night,  the  school  of 
salmon  came  closer  to  the  creek  mouth. 
One  evening  some  of  them  splashed  over 
the  shallow  bar  and  came  into  the  pool 
where  the  Beavers’  first  home  had  been. 
Soon  scores  of  the  salmon  were  moving 
slowly  up  the  creek.  The  quiet  of  the 
woods  was  often  broken  by  the  sounds  of 
jumping  fish.  From  up-stream  came 
another  sound.  It  was  a  sound  that  had 
not  been  heard  in  those  woods  before.  It 
came  from  the  water  falling  down  the 
beaver  dam. 

The  road  to  the  spawning-grounds  was 
blocked !  It  was  blocked  so  that  even  the 
strongest  salmon  could  not  get  up. 
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Night  after  night  the  salmon  jumped  at 
that  wall  of  sticks.  They  jumped  in  vain, 
for  not  one  got  over.  The  loud  noise  of 
their  splashes  could  be  heard  far  back 
into  the  woods  and  out  on  the  lake.  Some¬ 
times  a  fish  would  give  up  trying  to  jump 
up  the  dam  and  would  drive  his  nose  hard 
against  the  bottom  of  it.  He  would  churn 
the  water  with  his  tail  and  make  a  noise 
like  distant  thunder. 

But  it  was  no  use.  The  salmon  could 
never  get  up  that  wall  of  sticks  and  mud. 
Unless  something  came  to  help  them  the 
gravel  bars  above  would  send  no  little 
salmon  fry  down  to  the  lake  next  spring. 
The  Beavers  worked  in  the  big  pond  they 
had  made  for  themselves.  They  knew  the 
salmon  could  not  harm  their  dam. 

But  the  salmon  had  a  friend  of  whom 
the  Beavers  knew  nothing. 

One  afternoon  a  dugout  canoe  came 
over  the  bar  at  the  creek  mouth.  A  man 
stood  in  the  stern,  listening.  He  heard 
the  falling  water  and  the  sound  of  splash¬ 
ing.  He  knew  there  had  been  no  dam 
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there  when  he  visited  the  creek  the  year 
before.  This  man  was  employed  by  the 
Government  to  go  to  the  spawning-creeks 
and  see  that  nothing  kept  the  salmon  from 
getting  up  them. 

He  ran  his  canoe  ashore,  took  his  axe 
and  went  up  to  the  dam.  Within  an  hour 
he  had  cut  a  passage  through  it.  The 
salmon  nosed  into  the  fast  water  that 
came  through  the  new  opening.  Soon 
there  was  a  steady  line  of  them  going 
through  it  to  the  gravel  bars  up-stream. 
By  dusk  scores  of  them  had  gone  through, 
and  the  rest  crowded  about  the  opening. 
They  were  frantic  to  get  through  the  bar¬ 
rier. 

The  Beavers  were  alarmed  when  they 
felt  the  water  going  from  their  pond. 
They  came  down  to  stop  the  hole,  but  the 
man  frightened  them  off  until  the  last  of 
the  fish  had  gone  through. 

By  morning  the  Beavers  had  repaired 
the  hole.  But  hours  before  that  the  sal¬ 
mon  were  on  the  spawning-grounds  up  the 
creek.  Now  the  Beavers  could  build  their 
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dam  as  high  as  they  liked.  The  salmon 
were  home  again. 


15 

KIND  EAGLES 

The  lake  was  rough.  Our  forty-foot 
gasoline  boat  pounded  into  the  short 
waves  and  sent  showers  of  spray  hissing 
to  either  side  of  her  stubby  bow.  The  Oc¬ 
tober  wind  was  cold,  but  in  our  low-roofed 
cabin  we  were  snug  and  warm.  We  stood 
at  the  wheel.  The  three  little  windows 
beside  the  wheel  were  shut.  After  a  long 
day’s  work  we  were  ready  for  the  supper 
we  knew  would  be  waiting  for  us  at  our 
camp  ten  miles  up  the  lake. 

Our  tender,  a  small  rowboat,  wallowed 
in  the  tossing  water  astern.  Squalls  sent 
black  catspaws  scurrying  across  the  tops 
of  the  waves.  From  time  to  time  one  of 
us  pushed  open  the  sliding  door  at  the 
rear  of  the  cabin  to  see  if  the  boat  was 
still  there.  If  the  tow-line  broke  the  lit¬ 
tle  boat  would  be  carried  away.  It  would 
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soon  be  dark,  and  if  it  went  adrift  we 
might  not  be  able  to  find  it  that  night. 
Surely  by  the  morning  it  would  be 
pounded  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  at  the  far 
end  of  the  lake.  Each  time  we  looked  we 
w7ere  pleased  to  see  that  the  tow-line  still 
held. 

Against  the  stormy  sunset  we  saw  two 
black  specks.  They  were  a  thousand  feet 
up  in  the  sky  ahead,  almost  as  high  as  the 
peaks  that  reared  their  white  heads  above 
the  lake. 

We  could  see  them  wheeling  in  wide  cir¬ 
cles.  Sometimes  they  went  out  of  sight 
behind  the  lower  fringe  of  cloud.  When 
we  had  gone  a  mile  or  so  we  saw  that  they 
were  eagles.  For  minute  after  minute 
they  sailed  without  once  moving  their 
wings.  They  seemed  as  light  as  the  clouds, 
and  as  much  at  home  in  the  sky  as  the 
clouds  themselves. 

We  had  seen  dozens  of  eagles  that  day. 
Down  the  river,  where  the  Humpback 
Salmon  spawned,  we  counted  twenty- 
seven  eagles  sitting  in  one  tree.  But 
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those  were  the  Bald-headed  Eagles.  Those 
whose  tails  and  heads  were  pure  white, 
we  knew  to  be  full-grown  birds.  Others, 
with  only  traces  of  white  showing,  were 
only  in  their  second  year.  We  had  seen 
a  nest  too,  a  huge  affair  of  sticks  in  the 
fork  of  a  tall  cottonwood  tree.  But  these 
birds  in  the  sky  ahead  of  us  flew  even 
more  gracefully  than  the  Bald-headed 
Eagles. 

They  were  Golden  Eagles,  much  rarer 
birds  in  that  part  of  the  country  than  their 
Bald-headed  cousins.  Could  anything  be 
more  graceful  than  those  giant  birds  that 
ruled  the  upper  air?  We  became  so  in¬ 
terested  in  watching  them  that  we  forgot 
the  squalls.  Also  we  forgot  to  keep  watch 
on  the  pitching  rowboat  astern. 

If  they  would  only  come  lower  so  we 
could  catch  the  golden  brown  color  of  the 
neck  feathers.  We  did  not  dare  hope  they 
would  do  that.  But  they  did. 

When  they  were  almost  overhead  one 
bird  turned  sharply  out  of  the  long  curve 
it  was  making.  It  swooped.  A  second 
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later  its  mate  followed.  They  had  seen 
something  behind  us  and  were  coming 
down  to  examine  it. 

We  slid  open  the  cabin  door  to  see  what 
had  brought  them  down.  Then  we  saw 
that  the  rowboat  had  broken  loose.  It  was 
a  hundred  yards  astern  and  was  being 
rapidly  driven  along  by  the  squalls. 

We  turned  the  gasoline  boat  and  caught 
the  runaway.  We  thought  ourselves  for¬ 
tunate  that  we  had  not  lost  it  altogether. 
Then  we  remembered  the  Golden  Eagles. 
They  were  only  black  specks  now  against 
the  fading  light  of  the  stormy  sky. 

“  Thanks,”  one  of  us  shouted  and 
waved  a  hand  toward  the  two  departing 
monarchs  of  the  air. 

We  looked  again  and  the  Golden  Eagles 
had  gone.  Probably  they  were  headed, 
straight  as  arrows,  for  their  secure  rest¬ 
ing-place  among  the  crags. 
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16 

BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

On  the  observation  platform  of  a  trans¬ 
continental  train  two  men  were  sitting. 
The  mountains  of  northern  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  were  dropping  from  sight  as  the 
train  rolled  smoothly  eastward.  They 
were  strangers,  and  for  a  time  they  did 
not  speak.  The  singing  “  click-clack  ”  of 
the  wheels  was  the  only  sound  out  there 
on  the  rear  end  of  the  train. 

Then  one  of  the  men  stood  up  and 
looked  back  at  the  snow-topped  peaks 
which  were  now  only  a  thin  white  line  be¬ 
tween  the  rolling  prairie  and  the  cloudless 
sky.  He  turned  to  the  other.  “  Great 
country  back  there,  ’ ’  he  said.  “  I’m  sorry 
to  say  good-bye  to  it.  I’ve  had  a  splendid 
holiday  there.” 

“  Were  you  hunting?  ”  the  other  asked. 
It  was  early  fall,  and  he  knew  that  many 
men  came  long  distances  to  look  for  big 
game  in  those  mountains. 

“  Yes.” 
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“  Shoot  anything?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  went  to  get  a  Big  Horn  Sheep. 
I  got  him.  ’  ’ 

“  Where  is  he?  Up  ahead  in  the  ex¬ 
press  car,  I  suppose. ’  ’ 

“No  fear.  He’s  back  there  roaming 
the  mountains,  alive  and  uninjured.  You 
see,”  he  explained,  “  I  do  my  shooting 
with  a  camera.  ’  ’ 

The  other  traveler  seemed  surprised. 
“  That’s  an  odd  way  to  hunt,”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  I  used  to  go  out  into  the  woods 
and  the  mountains  armed  with  a  big  game 
rifle.  But  I  think  that’s  poor  sport  now 
compared  to  the  camera.  I  don’t  have  to 
kill  the  animal.  And  one  needs  much 
more  knowledge  of  animal  habits  and  a 
lot  more  skill  in  hunting  to  shoot  big  game 
with  a  camera. 

“  With  a  rifle  you  can  shoot  an  animal 
several  hundred  yards  away.  With  a 
camera  you  must  stalk  closer  and  closer, 
until  he  is  big  enough  to  show  well  in  the 
picture.  You  must  also  come  upon  him  so 
that  the  light  is  right  for  photographing. 
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There  are  other  conditions  too,  which  you 
must  study. 

“  Big  game  hunting  with  a  camera  is 
fascinating.  Let  me  show  you  my  sheep.  ’  ’ 
The  man  went  into  the  car  and  returned 
in  a  moment  with  the  picture  you  see  on 
the  opposite  page. 

“  There’s  my  sheep.  See  how  near  I 
got  to  him?  I  lay  there  and  waited  and 
waited  for  two  hours  before  he  came  up 
over  the  ridge.  As  he  saw  me  I  snapped. 
Then  he  was  gone.  I  ’in  proud  to  add  this 
picture  to  my  collection  of  big  game  tro¬ 
phies.  It’s  not  big  yet,  but  I  add  to  it 
whenever  I  can.” 

“  You’re  right,”  his  traveling  acquain¬ 
tance  said.  “  It  does  take  more  skill  to 
hunt  with  the  camera  than  with  the  rifle. 
Not  one  hunter  in  a  dozen  could  have  got 
so  close  as  you  did  before  you  snapped  the 
picture.” 

“  You  may  keep  it,”  said  the  big-game 
hunter.  “  That’s  another  advantage 
about  hunting  with  the  camera.  As  long 
as  you  have  your  negative,  you  can  give 
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your  big  game  to  all  your  friends  and  still 
have  it.  You  can’t  do  that  when  you  hunt 
in  the  old  way,  can  you?  ”  he  concluded. 

17 

THE  CHINOOK 

The  two  trappers  were  snug  in  their 
log  cabin  at  the  lower  end  of  the  narrow 
valley.  But  on  the  mountains  behind 
them,  and  through  the  evergreen  forests 
around  their  clearing,  a  winter  storm  was 
raging. 

“  Hark  to  that,”  said  Jim,  as  a  squall 
went  racing  away  through  the  dark  over 
the  tossing  treetops.  “We’re  lucky  it 
didn’t  catch  us  when  we  were  back  in  the 
mountains.  There’ll  be  snowslides  to¬ 
night.  ’  ’  A  second  gust  droned  a  wild  song 
in  the  rusty  stovepipe.  Then  there  came 
a  lull,  and  they  could  hear  the  wind  howl¬ 
ing  through  the  trees  on  the  steep  moun¬ 
tainsides  up  the  valley. 

This  storm  was  the  Chinook,  the  most 
feared  storm  of  the  Northwestern  moun- 
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tains.  In  that  country  the  winter  snows 
are  deep.  Then  without  warning  the 
Chinook  may  sweep  up  from  the  south. 
It  brings  warm  rain  and  a  wind  that  seems 
almost  hot.  That  means  a  sudden  thaw. 
The  deep  snow  on  the  mountainsides  be¬ 
comes  soft,  trickles  of  water  run  through 
it.  In  only  a  few  hours  it  is  too  heavy  to 
hang  on  the  smooth  rock  slopes  high  up 
the  mountains.  It  moves,  gathers  speed, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  a  mighty  avalanche 
is  racing  down  the  lower  slopes  into  the 
valley.  Great  trees  are  broken  like  match- 
sticks  and  piled  with  countless  tons  of 
snow  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  men  fear  the  mountainsides 
when  a  Chinook  is  blowing.  Its  winds  are 
soft  and  springlike,  but  it  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  fiercest  blizzard. 

Jim  and  his  partner  were  about  to  turn 
in  for  the  night  when  a  swelling  roar  came 
down  the  valley.  It  increased  in  volume 
until  the  stove  lids  and  the  tin  pans  on 
the  wall  rattled.  When  they  built  their 
cabin  the  partners  had  taken  care  to  place 
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it  out  of  reach  of  even  the  biggest  snow- 
slide.  But  the  one  they  were  listening  to 
was  not  far  up  the  valley. 

They  knew  they  were  safe  from  harm, 
and  soon  they  were  asleep  after  a  hard 
day  on  the  trail.  In  the  morning,  when 
they  opened  the  cabin  door,  they  saw  a 
track  in  the  soft  snow.  Some  great  ani¬ 
mal  had  crossed  their  clearing  during  the 
night.  They  examined  the  tracks. 

“  It’s  a  big  Grizzly,”  Jim  said. 
“  What’s  a  Grizzly  doing  out  of  his  den 
in  the  middle  of  winter?  Something 
pretty  had  must  have  happened  to  drive 
him  out.” 

Then  they  remembered  the  snowslide. 
The  tracks  came  from  up  the  valley.  The 
Grizzly’s  den  must  have  been  close  to  the 
torn  strip  of  forest  through  which  the 
slide  had  swept.  As  they  ate  breakfast 
they  wondered  what  the  big  bear,  who 
had  always  slept  during  the  winter,  would 
think  when  he  found  all  his  summer 
haunts  covered  with  deep  snow.  And 
they  wondered  how  far  he  would  go  be- 
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fore  he  found  a  second  den  in  which  to 
sleep  away  the  months  that  must  pass 
before  spring  came  again. 

18 

WISE  FISH 

Ruth  and  Peter  followed  the  road  from 
their  summer  cottage  by  the  river  until 
they  came  again  to  the  strange  place  in 
the  meadow  through  which  the  little  creek 
ran.  They  had  heard  it  called  a  Trout 
Farm.  Some  one  had  told  them  that  the 
old  man  who  owned  it  raised  little  trout 
until  they  were  big  enough  to  be  sent  to 
lakes  and  streams  in  the  surrounding 
country.  They  had  heard,  also,  that  he 
didn’t  encourage  people  to  visit  his  farm. 
So  they  knew  there  was  no  use  in  opening 
the  gate  and  going  down  to  the  house  to 
ask  if  they  could  look  at  the  fish.  But 
they  would  have  given  anything  for  just 
a  peek  at  them. 

They  were  about  to  turn  back  when  the 
old  man  himself  came  from  a  long,  low 
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building  beside  the  road.  He  had  a  white 
beard  and  crinkly  eyes  and  didn’t  look  as 
cross  as  people  said  he  was. 

‘  ‘  Good  morning,  ’  ’  he  said.  ‘ 1  Have  you 
lost  your  way?  ” 

“  No,”  Peter  answered.  “  Butwewere 

wondering  if - ”  Ruth  knew  what  he 

was  going  to  say  and  nudged  him  to  stop. 
But  he  went  right  on.  “We  were  won¬ 
dering  if  you’d  let  us  see  the  trout.” 

The  old  man  stepped  to  the  gate  and 
held  it  wide  open.  “  Come  right  in.  Of 
course  I  ’ll  show  you.  I  ’ll  show  you  every 
trout  on  the  farm.  There’s  thousands  of 
them.  I  don’t  encourage  people  to  visit 
here,”  he  said  when  they  were  inside  the 
fence.  “  Too  many  strangers  aren’t  good 
for  the  fish.  But  when  people  are  really 
interested  I’m  pleased  to  show  them 
round.” 

‘  ‘  Can  the  fish  really  tell  people  apart  ?  ’  ’ 
Peter  asked.  It  seemed  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  a  mere  fish. 

“  Come  along  and  see  for  yourself.” 
He  took  them  to  the  first  pond.  It  was 
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long  and  narrow  and  had  sloping  sides. 
They  stopped  forty  feet  from  it.  Even 
at  that  distance  the  children  could  see 
hundreds  of  little  trout,  about  three  inches 
long,  in  the  water. 

“Now  watch  them,”  the  man  said.  He 
walked  quickly  down  the  bank  of  the 
pond.  They  scarcely  moved.  “You  try 
it  now,  ’  ’  he  called.  ‘  ‘  Come  one  at  a  time.  ’  ’ 

Peter  went  first.  Before  he  reached  the 
pond  the  fish  were  darting  away  in  fright. 
When  Ruth  followed  they  acted  the  same 
way. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ’’the  man 
asked. 

“  I  guess  it’s  because  you’re  big  and 
we’re  small,”  said  Ruth.  “  That’s  how 
they  tell  us  apart.” 

The  man  smiled.  “  They  could  tell  us 
apart  if  we  were  the  same  size,  wore  the 
same  colored  clothes,  and  looked  the  same 
in  every  way.  Let  me  show  you.  ” 

They  followed  him  to  another  pond. 
One  side  of  it  was  open  to  the  sunlight. 
Along  the  other  side  a  thick  row  of  wil- 
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lows  made  it  possible  to  come  close  to  the 
pond  without  being  seen  by  the  trout. 
“Now  one  of  you  peep  carefully  through 
this  little  hole  in  the  willows  and  tell  us 
what  happens.” 

Then  the  man  walked  quickly  down  the 
path  behind  the  willows.  “  What  hap¬ 
pened  ?  ”  he  called  out  to  Peter. 

4 4  N othing.  They  didn ’t  move.  ’  ’ 

Ruth  walked  the  length  of  the  pond  be¬ 
hind  the  willow  screen.  Peter  looked 
wide-eyed  at  the  man.  44  They’re  fright¬ 
ened.  They  all  darted  to  the  other  side 
of  the  pond,”  he  said. 

44  It  is  hard  to  understand  until  you 
know  the  kind  of  sounds  fish  hear,”  the 
man  said.  44  We  hear  sounds  a  fish 
doesn ’t.  And  a  fish  hears  sounds  we  don ’t. 
For  example,  when  I  walk  you  don’t  hear 
my  footsteps  on  this  soft  ground.  But  the 
trout  there  do.  They  feel  the  vibration  of 
my  steps.  Those  trout  are  used  to  having 
me  walk  past  them  a  dozen  times  every 
day.  They  know  my  step.  It’s  the  same 
week  after  week,  and  they’re  not  afraid  of 
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it  any  more.  But  they  don’t  know  yours. 
The  vibrations  are  different. 

“  You  may  have  seen  people  fishing,” 
the  man  went  on.  “  Some  of  them  think 
they  mustn’t  speak  above  a  whisper. 
They  think  they’ll  scare  the  fish  if  they 
do.  But  they’ll  tramp  along  the  bank 
and  frighten  the  fish  more  than  they  ever 
could  by  shouting.  Ever  see  people  fish¬ 
ing  that  way?  ” 

“  Yes,”  Peter  admitted.  “  And  I’ve 
done  it  myself.  My  uncle  told  me  never 
to  more  than  whisper  or  the  fish  would 
hear  me.” 

“  Let’s  go  back  to  that  last  pond  and 
try  it  out.  The  best  way  is  to  see  these 
things  for  yourself.” 

They  crept  close  behind  the  willow 
hedge.  “  Now  watch  through  the  hole  in 
the  leaves,”  the  man  told  them.  “  Shout 
as  hard  as  ever  you  can.  Only  don’t 
move.” 

Ruth  and  Peter  yelled  and  whistled  and 
sang  so  hard  that  a  person  going  along  the 
road  would  surely  have  come  in  to  see 
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what  the  matter  was.  But  the  fish  did  not 
move. 

“  Now,”  said  the  man  to  Ruth,  “  tramp 
— just  once.” 

Ruth  stamped  her  foot.  The  trout  in 
the  pond  scattered. 

For  the  next  half-hour  the  man  showed 
them  over  his  strange  farm.  He  took 
them  to  the  hatchery  and  explained  how 
the  eggs  were  gathered  and  cared  for  until 
the  fry  broke  through  the  shells.  And 
how,  when  they  had  used  up  the  food  that 
was  in  the  yolk-sacs  on  the  undersides  of 
their  bodies,  they  were  placed  in  the  ponds 
and  fed  several  times  each  day. 

“  There’s  another  thing  now  that  you 
might  like  to  see,”  he  said.  “  Did  you 
ever  know  that  fish  can  tell  time?  And 
tell  it  almost  to  the  minute  too.” 

They  thought  he  must  be  joking.  But 
one  look  at  his  face  showed  them  that  he 
was  not. 

“  You  remember  how,  when  we  first 
went  to  the  ponds,  the  trout  were  scat¬ 
tered  evenly  up  and  down  them?  Well, 
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when  we  go  out  now  you’ll  find  them 
crowding  around  four  or  five  places  in 
each  pond.  Those  are  the  places  I  stand 
when  I  feed  them.  It’s  feeding-time  now. 
And  the  fish  know  it.” 

The  man  took  a  pan  of  ground  beef 
liver  and  went  out.  Sure  enough  the  fish 
were  waiting  for  him  to  come. 

When  they  had  seen  all  the  trout  fed, 
they  started  for  home.  The  kindly  old 
man  said  good-bye  to  them  at  the  gate. 

“I’m  glad  you’re  interested  in  fish,”  he 
said.  “  Some  folks  think  fish  are  stupid. 
You’ve  seen  how  much  they  know.  And 
remember  that  the  wild  fish  in  streams 
and  lakes  are  wiser  than  fish  in  hatcheries. 
They  have  to  be.  Some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  things  in  nature  happen  under 
water,  if  you’ve  eyes  to  see  them.” 

Ruth  and  Peter  went  down  the  road  to 
their  cottage  determined  to  find  out  what 
some  of  those  things  were. 
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19 

A  WRONG  FORECAST 

Birds  and  animals  are  said  to  be  able  to 
forecast  the  weather  better  than  most 
humans.  The  song-birds,  wild  ducks, 
geese,  and  swans,  and  the  other  pilgrims 
of  the  air  that  migrate  North  in  summer 
and  South  in  winter,  seem  to  know  what 
the  weather  will  be  like  at  the  end  of  their 
long  journey  through  the  clouds.  Yet 
sometimes  even  the  birds  make  a  mis¬ 
take.  For  man,  a  wrong  forecast  of  the 
weather  may  not  be  pleasant.  He  may 
leave  his  umbrella  at  home  and  get  wet. 
Or  he  may  think  the  day  will  be  warm  and 
go  without  his  overcoat  and  catch  cold. 
But  when  the  birds  fly  northward  in  the 
spring,  if  they  make  the  journey  before 
nature  has  provided  food  for  them  they 
may  starve.  On  such  journeys  they  must 
find  their  food  from  day  to  day.  They 
cannot  store  it  for  times  when  it  will  be 
needed.  Good  or  bad  weather  means  feast¬ 
ing  or  starvation  and  death  for  them. 
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For  the  Flycatchers,  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  especially  important.  If  the 
first  days  of  spring  are  warm  and  bright 
there  will  be  many  flying  insects  ready 
for  them  when  they  arrive  from  the  South. 
If  the  weather  has  been  cold,  they  will  find 
no  insects  and  they  will  starve. 

The  first  week  in  May  had  been  glorious 
weather.  The  air  along  the  shores  of  a 
great  Northland  river  was  fairly  alive 
with  flying  insects.  And  when  the  flocks 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Flycatchers 
arrived,  they  started  to  feed  and  recover 
from  the  fatigue  of  their  long  flight. 
Above  the  willows  and  alders  beside  the 
water  the  little  birds  swooped  and  flut¬ 
tered,  darted  and  circled,  feasting  eagerly. 

Then  in  one  tragic  night  the  weather 
changed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spring  had 
been  put  back  a  whole  month.  Bitter  cold 
rain  and  harsh  winds  swept  up  from  the 
northeast.  The  swelling  buds  that  were 
about  to  burst  into  delicate  leaves  were 
checked.  The  warm  air  and  the  water  of 
the  riverside  pools,  where  the  flies  bred, 
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were  chilled.  In  a  day  the  flying  insects 
had  been  beaten  to  earth  by  the  rain  and 
the  wind.  And  no  more  could  hatch  to 
take  their  places.  Without  warning  the 
hundreds  of  Flycatchers  were  without 
food. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  them.  The  old 
prospector  in  his  cabin  at  the  bend  of  the 
river  soon  saw  what  would  happen  if  the 
weather  did  not  improve.  The  birds  that 
had  recently  chirruped  and  fluttered,  now 
sat  on  the  tips  of  the  bushes  and  watched 
and  watched  for  the  insects  that  did  not 
come.  The  old  prospector  watched  these 
little  rain-drenched  figures  and  knew  how 
quickly  their  scanty  reserve  of  strength 
would  be  used.  He  knew  that  birds  must 
eat  a  good  part  of  their  own  weight  each 
day  if  they  are  to  live. 

After  a  day  of  hopeless  waiting  for  food 
the  Flycatchers  seemed  to  know  there  was 
no  hope.  They  sought  shelter  from  the 
rain.  The  prospector’s  wood-shed  shel¬ 
tered  scores  of  them.  Sadly  they  sat  on 
the  rafters  and  the  piles  of  wood.  Their 
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happy  appearance  had  left  them.  Their 
little  bills,  with  the  hair  tufts  on  either 
side,  rested  on  the  damp  feathers  of  their 
breasts. 

The  old  prospector  tried  to  feed  them. 
He  offered  them  bread,  but  they  wTould  not 
take  it.  He  went  into  the  woods  and  tore 
open  rotten  logs  to  find  grubs  to  bring  to 
them.  But  the  Flycatchers  did  not  live  on 
grubs.  They  knew  no  food  but  flying 
insects. 

Inside  his  cabin  it  was  warm  and  dry. 
He  opened  the  door  to  welcome  them  in¬ 
side.  Some  forgot  to  be  timid  and  perched 
on  shelves  and  even  on  his  table.  But  as 
soon  as  they  were  warm,  they  flew  outside 
again  into  the  rain  and  the  cold.  They 
were  vainly  hoping  to  find  the  food  they 
craved. 

The  tender-hearted  old  man  blamed 
himself  for  their  misery.  Why  wasn ’t  he 
clever  enough  to  find  some  way  of  feeding 
them  until  the  sun  shone  again?  Unless 
the  weather  improved  within  the  next  two 
or  three  days,  hundreds  of  these  helpless 
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things  would  have  to  give  up  the  struggle. 
He  crawled  into  his  bunk  that  night  sad 
and  hopeless,  for  the  rain  still  dripped 
from  the  low  eaves  of  the  cabin.  But  soon 
after  daylight  he  leaped  out,  paused  a 
moment  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  to  listen, 
then  threw  open  the  cabin  door. 

The  rain  had  stopped !  In  the  east  the 
sky  was  already  bright.  The  sun  would 
shine  today.  Yes,  sir,  the  sun  would  shine 
today.  He  felt  as  happy  as  if  he  had 
found  the  gold  he  had  been  seeking  along 
the  river  all  these  years. 

He  was  right.  The  sun  did  shine.  And 
by  noon  the  insects  started  to  rise  again 
into  the  warm  air  above  the  willows.  All 
afternoon  and  until  the  Bats  came  out  in 
the  evening,  the  Flycatchers  fed  eagerly. 

That  night  when  he  rolled  into  his  bunk 
the  old  prospector  heard  a  sleepy  twitter¬ 
ing  from  the  bushes  behind  his  cabin.  It 
came  from  the  Flycatchers  settling  down 
happily  for  the  night. 

The  old  man  thought  it  as  sweet  a  lul¬ 
laby  as  he  had  ever  heard. 
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20 

THE  SAW- WHET  OWL 

He  doesn’t  go  sailing  over  the  treetops 
at  night  making  the  woods  ring  with  deep 
“  Who-oo-whooos  ”  like  some  of  the  large 
Owls.  When  he  makes  any  sound  it  is  a 
thin  and  rather  squeaky  whistle.  He  is 
called  the  Saw- whet  Owl  because  the  noise 
he  makes  is  like  the  noise  made  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  file  across  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

One  could  not  imagine  him  making  a 
very  deep  or  loud  noise,  because  he  is  only 
eight  inches  long.  He  is  smaller  than  a 
Robin.  He  has  no  ear  tufts  like  most  of 
the  Owls.  His  feathers  are  brownish,  and 
he  has  a  light-colored  breast.  He  seems 
to  be  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  little  fellow. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  so  thought¬ 
ful  that  he  makes  such  obliging  plans 
about  his  nest  and  the  time  that  his  young 
ones  are  hatched.  Usually  the  Saw-whets 
make  their  nest  and  lay  their  eggs  in  a 
Woodpecker’s  hole.  They  hatch  their 
eggs  and  leave  the  home  in  the  tree  before 
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the  Woodpecker’s  nesting-time  comes.  So 
that  after  the  young  Saw- whets  are  grown 
up,  a  pair  of  Woodpeckers  can  come  and 
raise  a  brood  in  the  same  house  that  same 
spring. 

Like  most  Owls  they  come  out  only  at 
night.  They  perch  in  trees  during  day¬ 
light.  When  the  sun  is  bright  they  can¬ 
not  see  much.  Then  they  can  sometimes 
be  caught  in  the  hand. 

21 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GOATS 

Like  the  Marmot  and  the  Ptarmigan, 
Rocky  Mountain  Goats  live  above  our 
world  of  forests  and  big  lakes  and  rivers. 
They  have  a  world  of  their  own  away  up 
there  and  they  like  it  so  well  they  seldom 
leave  it.  When  they  do,  it  is  because  the 
deep  winter  snows  force  them  to  come 
farther  down  the  mountainside  for  food. 

The  view  from  a  mountaintop  is  so 
wonderful  that  human  beings  will  work 
hard  to  climb  and  see  it.  But  the  Goats  do 
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not  need  to  climb.  Sometimes  you  may 
come  upon  them  lying  on  a  ledge  of  rock, 
a  mile  or  more  in  the  air,  looking  down 
into  the  valleys  below.  From  up  there  big 
rivers  look  only  like  silver  ribbons,  barns 
and  houses  like  paper  boxes,  and  roads 
like  thin  white  lines.  At  times  the  clouds 
come  below  the  peaks.  Then  the  Goats 
see  nothing  of  the  world  below.  They  look 
onto  the  top  side  of  clouds.  It  may  be 
raining  in  the  valleys,  but  up  where  they 
are  the  sun  is  bright.  It  lights  up  the  top 
sides  of  the  clouds  and  makes  them  like  a 
fairy  city  of  gold  and  silver. 

Goats  go  easily  up  cliffs  where  no  other 
animals  dare  go.  Sometimes  as  they 
climb,  they  seem  to  be  going  up  a  surface 
as  smooth  as  a  wall.  But  their  feet  find 
footholds  on  ledges  and  jutting  rocks. 
One  misstep  and  they  would  tumble  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  to  the  rocks  below.  But  they 
seldom  stumble. 

Most  of  the  year  the  Goats  are  kept 
warm  by  their  thick  coats  of  coarse  wool. 
On  their  legs  it  grows  so  long,  it  looks  like 
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the  “  chaps  ”  which  cowboys  wear.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  this  wool  comes  out,  and 
they  grow  a  new  coat.  On  a  mountain¬ 
side  where  there  are  Goats  you  will  often 
find  this  wool  combed  out  in  the  low  brush 
along  their  trails.  Unlike  the  deer,  both 
the  male  and  the  female  Goats  have  horns. 
These  are  black  spikes,  hooked  slightly 
backward  over  their  heads. 

An  old  hunter  in  the  Rockies  tells  how 
one  Goat  used  these  horns  to  teach  her  kid 
a  lesson.  One  hot  afternoon  a  band  of 
Goats  were  resting  on  ledges  near  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  The  kid  got  on  the  ledge 
above  its  mother  and  jumped  down  on 
her.  Then  he  scampered  away.  She  did 
not  like  being  disturbed  like  this,  so  when 
he  next  jumped  she  was  ready  for  him. 
The  instant  he  landed,  she  butted  him  off 
the  ledge  to  the  sloping  rock  below.  It 
would  have  been  a  bad  fall  for  a  human 
being,  but  apparently  it  did  the  kid  no 
harm.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  do  him  good, 
for  he  came  meekly  and  lay  down  beside 
his  mother.  He  did  not  stir  until  the 
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evening  feeding-time  came.  Then  he  went 
with  his  mother  to  feed  on  the  green  things 
which  grew  in  the  course  of  an  old  snow- 
slide  farther  down  the  mountain. 

22 

HARLEQUINS 

What  a  gloomy  place  that  canon  was! 
Close  to  the  dancing  stream  the  rock  was 
dark  and  dripping.  Above  it  the  dreary 
gray  of  the  canon  walls  was  broken  only 
by  the  drab  lichens  which  clung  there. 
The  mountain  stream  bounded  over  the 
shelving  ledges  or  hung  for  a  moment  in 
foamy  pools.  No  sun  ever  shone  in  that 
deep  channel  through  the  rock. 

The  prospector  was  oppressed  by  the 
gloom.  The  narrow  valley  below  the  ca¬ 
non  was  cheerless  enough.  A  forest-fire 
had  swept  through  it  the  year  before.  It 
had  made  black  skeletons  of  all  the  green 
trees.  Even  the  thin  layer  of  soil  cover¬ 
ing  the  rocks  had  been  burned  up.  Flow¬ 
ers  or  moss  could  no  longer  grow  there. 
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The  valley  was  a  desolate  place  to  travel 
through. 

He  made  his  way  along  the  narrow 
ledge  close  to  the  water,  eager  to  reach  the 
green  timber  above  the  canon.  The  fire 
had  not  gone  that  far  up  the  valley,  and 
beneath  overhanging  branches  the  stream 
would  be  pleasant.  But  in  this  place  he 
could  see  nothing  beautiful. 

He  had  no  sooner  thought  that  than  he 
came  upon  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  he  had  ever  seen.  What  a 
strange  place  for  ducks  to  be  swimming. 
Yet  they  seemed  at  home  in  this  canon 
and  breasted  the  fast  water  without  the 
least  fear. 

They  were  a  pair  of  Harlequin  Ducks. 
The  colors  of  their  plumage  were  attrac¬ 
tive  enough,  but  the  way  the  colors  were 
placed  made  them  seem  doubly  so.  There 
was  black  and  gray,  and  chestnut  over¬ 
laid  with  long  stripes,  crescents,  and  large 
white  spots.  Except  the  Wood  Duck,  the 
prospector  had  never  seen  water-fowl  to 
equal  these  for  beauty. 
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They  flew  up-stream,  barely  skimming 
the  crest  of  the  low  falls  above. 

The  memory  picture  he  would  carry  of 
this  canon  would  not  be  so  ugly  because 
of  the  two  beautiful  birds  he  had  seen 
there. 

23 

THE  GOAT  CAVE 

A  Snow-storm  in  the  valley  can  always 
be  endured.  It  can  even  be  enjoyed.  A 
fresh  fall  of  snow  drapes  the  evergreens 
with  white  and  covers  up  all  the  tracks. 
It  is  like  having  a  fresh  start  with  all  the 
old  marks  in  the  snow  cleaned  away.  But 
a  snow-storm  thousands  of  feet  up  the 
mountainside  is  a  different  matter.  With 
snow-shoes  sinking  deep  you  plod  on.  The 
gray  light  of  the  storm  and  the  whirling 
flakes  are  all  about  you.  You  must  go 
carefully,  or  you  may  blunder  into  dan¬ 
gerous  places.  Perhaps,  somewhere  near 
you,  the  great  burden  of  snow  will  slip 
from  the  rocks  and  an  avalanche  will  come 
thundering  down  into  the  valley.  Then 
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when  the  roar  of  its  passing  has  died 
away,  the  silence  of  that  upper  world  will 
be  complete  except  for  the  hissing  mur¬ 
mur  of  a  million  falling  flakes. 

Through  the  dangerous  months  of  win¬ 
ter,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Goats  refuse  to 
leave  the  steep  places.  But  they  come 
lower  down  the  mountain  because  their 
summer  feeding-grounds  are  buried  under 
many  feet  of  snow.  They  spend  the 
winter  lower  down  the  mountainsides 
among  the  rock  bluffs  where  stunted  ever¬ 
greens  grow.  Almost  always  they  choose 
their  winter  home  on  the  south  side  of  the 
range  in  order  to  get  the  sunlight  of  the 
short  winter  days. 

But  there  are  times  when  even  the  Goats 
must  take  shelter  from  the  blinding 
storms,  and  when  they  must  keep  away 
from  the  avalanche  courses. 

The  band  of  Rocky  Mountain  Goats  on 
Saddle  Mountain  have  a  snug  retreat  for 
times  like  these.  And  through  the  whirl¬ 
ing  grayness  of  the  storm  they  make  for 
it.  Already  some  have  reached  it.  They 
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have  left  trenchlike  trails  through  the 
snow.  There,  a  nanny  and  her  half-grown 
kid  are  slanting  down  over  the  snow- 
covered  ledges  toward  it.  Her  spiked 
horns  stand  out  very  black  against  the 
snow  and  the  white  wool  of  her  coat. 
From  higher  still  conies  the  old  billy,  the 
leader  of  the  Saddle  Mountain  band.  His 
high  shoulders  breast  the  snow.  From 
experience  he  knows  that  this  will  be  a  bad 
storm.  In  their  cave  the  band  will  remain 
safe  and  warm  for  a  week  or  more  until 
the  storm  has  passed. 

The  cave  has  been  used  by  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  goats  on  Saddle  Mountain.  It 
was  made  centuries  ago  when  a  block  of 
granite  as  large  as  a  house  toppled  over. 
One  side  of  it  is  propped  up  by  smaller 
chunks  of  rock.  The  frosts  and  suns  of  a 
hundred  years  have  split  off  smaller  rock 
slabs  and  piled  them  about  the  sides.  Only 
in  front,  on  the  down-hill  side,  is  there  an 
entrance  to  the  cave. 

The  old  billy,  the  leader,  is  the  last  to 
enter  the  cave.  He  pauses  at  the  entrance 
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and  looks  down  into  the  thick  gray  blanket 
below  which  the  hidden  valley  lies.  It 
will  be  a  bad  storm.  He  turns  and  goes 
slowly  into  the  cave  to  drowse  until  better 
weather  comes. 


24 

FLASH 

Flash,  the  Cutthroat  Trout,  was  only 
about  four  inches  long.  In  the  big  river 
he  would  be  a  very  little  fish  indeed.  But 
in  his  pool  in  the  tiny  creek  he  was  a 
whopping  big  fellow  who  could  do  as  he 
liked  and  could  make  the  other  fish  hide 
from  him.  For  the  other  fish  were  only 
fry  of  trout  and  Cohoe  Salmon.  Not  one 
of  them  was  half  as  big  as  Flash. 

To  him,  the  pool  seemed  a  good-sized 
place.  Really  it  was  only  eight  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide.  But  he  had  never 
been  in  the  river,  and  had  no  idea  what  a 
real  pool  was  like.  Where  the  water  slip¬ 
ped  into  his  pool  between  two  stones  was 
the  best  feeding-place.  When  he  wanted 
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that  all  to  himself  he  made  the  little  fish 
clear  out. 

Over  the  pool  the  crooked  branches  of 
a  vine  maple  made  a  roof  like  a  green  um¬ 
brella.  It  also  kept  the  Kingfisher  from 
seeing  Flash  and  the  others.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  afternoons  little  flies  danced  in  a 
whirling  cloud  there.  What  fun  Flash  had 
with  them.  They  never  settled  on  the 
water,  and  so  he  had  to  leap  for  them.  It 
was  great  sport  jumping  with  his  mouth 
open  to  see  how  many  of  them  he  could 
get  in  it  at  once. 

There  was  no  need  to  chase  the  little 
flies.  The  water  brought  down  drowned 
flies  and  little  beetles  enough  to  keep  him 
fat.  But  the  jumping  was  such  good  fun. 
Often  he  would  throw  himself  upward  at 
the  dancing  cloud  when  he  did  not  have  a 
chance  of  catching  a  fly.  He  even  jumped 
when  they  were  two  feet  above  the  water 
and  were  close  against  the  vine  maple 
branches. 

It  was  strange  about  this  jumping. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  for  it. 
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No  reason  that  is,  except  that  he  merely 
wanted  to  play.  Had  he  forgotten  about 
the  cloud  of  little  flies  he  could  have 
caught  more  food  in  the  current.  And 
with  much  less  work  too.  But  it  seemed 
that  he  simply  had  to  jump. 

And  what  absurd  jumps  they  were! 
Often  he  threw  himself  so  high  that  he 
did  not  land  neatly,  as  a  trout  should,  but 
flopped  on  his  side  or  his  back.  He  some¬ 
times  scared  the  little  fish  with  the 
splashes  he  made.  But  a  lot  Flash  cared 
for  them.  If  they  didn’t  like  his  pool  they 
could  leave. 

Yet  Flash  left  before  they  did.  That 
summer  was  very  hot  and  dry.  So  the 
creek  withered.  The  current  became  only 
a  trickle  between  the  stones.  It  was 
rather  alarming.  There  would  probably 
be  enough  water  for  the  fry,  but  not 
not  enough  for  a  good-sized  fish,  such  as  he 
thought  himself  to  be.  So  one  evening  he 
headed  down  the  narrow  channel.  It  took 
him  through  other  pools  for  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  And  then  after  five  minutes’ 
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swimming  he  found  himself  out  in  the  big 
river. 

That  was  a  strange  place.  The  water 
was  different.  From  out  in  the  center 
somewhere  came  a  dull  booming  where  the 
swift  water  raced  through  jagged  rocks. 
He  knew  better  than  to  go  that  way.  So 
he  turned  up-stream  and  swam  where  the 
current  went  slowly. 

Presently  he  ventured  a  little  farther 
from  shore.  He  was  on  the  alert,  for 
danger  might  lurk  in  this  strange  place. 

He  was  swimming  over  the  edge  of  the 
shallows,  where  the  bottom  dipped  quick¬ 
ly,  when  a  huge  fish  shot  upward  from 
the  gloom  below.  By  instinct  Flash 
leaped.  The  big  fish  splashed  heavily  at 
the  place  he  had  just  left.  He  leaped 
again.  Once  more  the  fish  was  a  second 
too  late. 

Each  jump  took  him  two  feet  or  more 
nearer  to  shore.  He  jumped  so  quickly 
that  the  big  fish  always  snapped  its  jaws 
just  an  instant  too  late.  Then  he  turned 
and  swam  back  to  the  dim  pool  to  wait  for 
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other  little  fish  that  could  not  jump  so 
well. 

Only  Flash’s  practise  of  jumping  in  his 
little  pool  had  saved  him.  Unknown  even 
to  himself,  he  had  been  preparing  for  his 
new  life  in  the  big  river. 

25 

ONE  GOOD  TURN 

The  Weasel  is  known  as  a  yellowish- 
brown  little  animal  that  comes  into 
chicken-houses  and  kills  poultry.  Farm¬ 
ers  trap  or  shoot  him  whenever  they  can. 
But  the  Ermine  is  a  pretty  creature  from 
whom  people  take  his  white  coat,  with 
the  black  tip  on  the  tail,  to  make  robes  and 
trimmings  for  cloaks  and  gowns.  Yet  the 
Ermine  and  the  Weasel  are  the  same 
animal. 

In  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is 
lots  of  snow,  the  Weasel’s  fur  turns  to 
creamy  white  in  cold  weather,  and  a  black 
tip  shows  on  his  tail.  When  summer  comes 
he  turns  to  yellowish-brown  again.  Like 
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the  Snowy  Owl,  the  Snow-shoe  Rabbit,  the 
Ptarmigan,  and  others,  the  Ermine’s 
winter  coat  makes  him  very  hard  to  see 
against  the  snow.  He  is  a  clever  and  dar¬ 
ing  hunter.  So  in  wintertime,  wThen  other 
animals  and  birds  may  have  a  hard  time 
of  it,  he  feeds  well  on  birds,  rabbits,  and 
other  small  creatures.  He  seems  to  be 
without  fear  of  anything  small  or  large. 

Ermine  may  often  fight  among  them¬ 
selves,  yet  they  are  wonderfully  loyal  to 
each  other.  If  one  of  them  is  fighting  a 
larger  animal  and  is  in  trouble,  his  squeal 
will  sometimes  bring  another  Ermine  to 
his  aid.  Those  same  two  Ermine  may  later 
quarrel,  but  in  face  of  common  danger 
they  are  allies. 

The  Ermine,  in  spite  of  the  black  marks 
which  have  been  set  against  his  name,  has 
some  things  in  his  favor.  Only  among 
those  who  live  in  the  woods  the  year  round 
will  you  find  people  with  something  good 
to  say  for  him. 

Last  year  a  man  living  in  the  woods, 
found  that  his  cabin  was  being  overrun 
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with  mice.  They  were  stealing  and  wast¬ 
ing  his  precious  supply  of  food.  He  was 
far  from  town  or  a  farm  and  could  not 
get  a  cat  to  help  him. 

One  day  he  came  in  with  a  rabbit  he  had 
shot  for  his  supper.  He  put  it  on  the  floor 
and  started  to  light  the  fire.  Then,  hap¬ 
pening  to  look  up,  he  saw  the  rabbit  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  toward  the  door.  The  man 
lifted  it  up  and  found  an  Ermine  holding 
tight  to  it.  When  he  let  go  the  Ermine 
continued  to  drag  the  rabbit  away.  At 
last  he  took  a  stick  and  made  the  Ermine 
let  go.  It  did  not  go  far  from  the  cabin. 
Sometimes  at  night  it  would  find  its  way 
inside.  The  man  soon  noticed  that  the 
mice  were  disappearing.  He  watched  the 
Ermine  running  along  the  logs  of  the  wall, 
and  over  the  rafters,  and  saw  that  he  was 
catching  the  mice.  Before  spring  there 
was  not  a  mouse  left  to  trouble  him.  He 
fed  the  Ermine  on  meat  scraps  until  the 
snow  went.  Then  the  Ermine  went  too. 

The  man  never  saw  him  again,  but  he 
never  forgot  that,  in  spite  of  his  bad 
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name,  the  Ermine  had  done  him  a  good 
turn. 

26 

THE  OSPREY’S  SECRET 

“I’m  sure  there’s  no  fish  in  this  lake,” 
said  a  member  of  the  party. 

“  What  makes  you  think  so?  ”  One  of 
his  friends  asked. 

“  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  talked  with 
a  man  when  we  stopped  in  that  last  motor 
camp.  He  said  he ’d  spent  a  day  here  and 
hadn’t  caught  a  fish.  In  the  second  place, 
I’ve  just  been  along  the  shore  and  I 
couldn’t  see  even  one  minnow.  Fish 
can’t  get  into  the  lake  because  of  those 
falls  on  the  stream  running  out  of  it.  So 
I  don’t  think  there’s  any  use  in  getting  out 
our  fishing-tackle.  ’  ’ 

“  I  think  I’ll  fish,  just  the  same,”  the 
other  man  replied.  ‘ £  I  see  a  sure  sign  that 
there’s  fish  in  this  lake.” 

His  friends  saw  that  he  was  looking  at 
something  in  the  top  branches  of  a  big 
dead  tree  a  hundred  yards  down  the  shore. 
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It  was  a  large  bird,  sitting  motionless  and 
looking  down  into  the  lake. 

As  they  watched,  the  bird  lifted  its 
wings,  called  shrilly  once,  and  glided  out 
over  the  smooth  water.  It  flew  like  a 
graceful  brown  and  white  airplane. 
Prom  beak  to  tail  tip  it  was  about  two 
feet  long.  They  could  see  the  fierce  beak 
as  its  smooth  head  turned  quickly  from 
side  to  side.  It  was  watching  the  lake 
surface  a  hundred  feet  below. 

Around  and  around  he  circled.  There 
were  no  awkward  beats  of  those  tapering 
wings.  “  He’s  a  perfect  flyer,”  said  the 
man  who  thought  there  were  no  fish  in 
the  lake.  “I’d  call  him  one  of  the  aces 
of  the  bird  world.” 

They  saw  him  suddenly  tilt  sharply 
downward,  beat  his  wings  once,  then  fold 
them  close  to  his  body.  Like  a  brown  and 
white  comet  he  shot  straight  for  the 
water.  A  loud  splash,  quick  strokes  of 
his  wings,  and  he  rose  with  a  fish  a  foot 
long  clutched  in  his  talons.  He  rose  higher 
than  the  treetops,  passed  directly  over 
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the  camp  and  headed  for  his  bulky  nest 
in  a  big  tree  down  the  creek.  His  brood 
would  welcome  the  food  he  brought. 

The  man  who  had  seen  him  first,  was 
getting  the  tackle  from  the  car.  “  There’s 
no  need  to  guess  about  the  fishing  here,” 
he  said.  “  The  American  Osprey  has  just 
showed  us  that  there  are  fish.  W e  may  not 
catch  any,  ’  ’  he  concluded,  ‘  ‘  for  we  ’re  only 
amateurs.  The  Osprey’s  a  fish-hawk  and 
makes  it  his  business.  However,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  try.  ’  ’ 

He  returned  to  camp  before  sup¬ 
per  with  three  good  trout.  As  they  sat 
down  to  the  meal,  the  man  who  said  there 
were  no  fish  in  the  lake  remarked  that  the 
Osprey  was  a  true  sportsman  to  share  his 
fishing  secrets  with  strangers. 

27 

SKID 

He  was  the  biggest  little  dog  you  ever 
saw.  Only  at  first  you  didn’t  see  the  big¬ 
ness,  for  that  was  all  inside  his  own  head. 
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What  you  saw  first  was  a  very,  very  small 
reddish-brown  spaniel  with  long  silky 
ears.  But  after  you  came  to  know  him 
better  you  understood  how  big  a  dog  he 
really  was.  Or  rather  you  understood  how 
big  a  dog  he  thought  he  was.  The  two  big 
Airedales  might  act  the  clown  and  rush 
about  like  silly  puppies.  But  Skid,  the 
Spaniel,  was  too  dignified  and  too  big  to 
play.  When  he  watched  the  Airedales 
chasing  squirrels  or  playing  tug-of-war 
with  an  old  boot,  you  could  see  a  very 
superior  look  in  his  mild  eyes.  “  You  can 
do  these  things,”  his  look  said  to  the 
Airedales,  “  but  a  big  dog,  such  as  I  am, 
must  not  behave  so.  He  must  remember 
his  position.” 

He  was  called  Skid  because  he  did. 
Yes,  he  really  did  skid  when  he  ran  too 
fast.  For,  you  see,  his  front  legs  and  his 
hind  legs  did  not  work  together  at  all  well 
when  he  went  fast.  For  walking,  or  even 
trotting,  they  were  very  good  legs.  There 
was  just  the  right  amount  of  dignity  in 
his  gait  then.  He  made  you  think  of  the 
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drum-major  who  struts  at  the  head  of  the 
band.  But  when  he  ran  it  was  laughable. 
For  somehow  his  hind  legs  tried  to  catch 
up  to  his  front  ones.  The  front  ones  were 
too  short  perhaps.  Anyway,  after  he  had 
run  a  little  distance  the  hind  ones  got  out 
of  their  place  and  worked  a  little  to  one 
side,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  motor-car 
that  is  starting  to  skid  on  a  slippery  pave¬ 
ment.  He  knew  he  looked  funny  when  he 
ran,  so  he  seldom  went  faster  than  a  trot, 
except  when  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  about 
something. 

The  day  he  chased  the  big  Black  Bear  he 
ran  like  that.  Yes,  he  really  did  chase  a 
Bear.  Oh,  indeed  the  Bear  ran  as  hard 
as  it  could  to  get  away  from  Skid.  Skid 
would  have  fixed  him,  you  may  be  sure. 
Ask  Skid  about  the  time  he  chased  the 
Bear. 

When  the  Bear  was  sighted  Skid  was 
standing  on  the  running-board  of  his 
master’s  car.  He  liked  to  sit  there  because 
it  made  him  feel  important,  and  he  could 
look  down  at  the  dogs  that  came  out  and 
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ran  alongside.  Also  when  the  car  went 
fast  his  long  silky  ears  flapped  in  the  wind. 
That  made  him  think  he  was  running 
faster  than  any  other  dog. 

He  had  just  leaned  out  as  far  as  he 
dared  and  had  sniffed  the  wind.  The  wind 
is  the  dog’s  newspaper,  you  know.  He 
tilts  up  his  nose  and  learns  by  the  scents 
it  may  bring,  all  that  is  happening,  or  has 
just  happened,  in  the  neighborhood.  And 
this  time  Skid  read  a  big  glaring  headline. 
The  headline  said  “  BEAR!  ” 

At  the  same  time  that  Skid  scented  it, 
his  master  saw  it.  It  was  standing  on  the 
narrow  road  that  ran  like  a  white  strip 
through  the  tall  trees.  Also  at  that  very 
moment  the  Bear  heard  the  car. 

Instead  of  dodging  into  the  forest, 
where  the  car  could  not  follow,  the  Bear 
ran  straight  down  the  road.  He  thought 
the  running  was  better  on  the  road.  Away 
he  galloped.  The  Man  honked  the  horn, 
Skid  barked,  and  the  Bear  went  faster.  In 
a  moment  Skid  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  made  a 
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Bear  run  like  that.  So  he  leaped  from  the 
running-board,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his 
neck,  and  tore  down  the  center  of  the  road 
after  the  Bear.  He  forgot  how  funny  he 
looked  and  ran  sideways.  “See  me  chase 
him,”  he  barked  to  the  man.  “  Your  noble 
dog  Skid  will  teach  this  rascal  a  lesson.” 
The  car  honked  and  Skid’s  fat  little  paws 
thudded  the  dust  harder  than  ever.  He 
was  so  excited  that  his  bark  broke  into  a 
comic  squeak.  His  hind  legs  were  quite 
out  of  control  now.  But  he  forgot  these 
things.  For  never  before  had  he  been  able 
to  chase  a  Bear. 

He  had  never  felt  so  important  in  his 
life.  Before  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards 
he  believed  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
making  the  Bear  run. 

He  was  so  thrilled  with  his  importance 
that  he  failed  to  notice  something.  This 
something  was  that  he  was  no  longer  on 
the  main  road.  When  the  Bear  came  to  a 
wagon  trail  that  forked,  he  turned  into  it. 
The  car  could  not  follow.  The  man  stood 
up  to  see  the  fun. 
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Skid  was  just  in  the  middle  of  what  he 
fondly  thought  was  the  most  savage  bel¬ 
low  that  had  ever  come  from  the  throat  of 
a  dog.  Then  he  realized  that  something 
awful  had  happened.  The  car  was  no 
longer  behind  him,  he  was  not  on  the  main 
road,  and  he  and  that  great  brute  of  a 
Bear  were  alone  in  the  dark  woods.  The 
bark  changed  to  a  yip  of  terror.  His  stub 
of  a  tail  went  down.  He  wheeled  and  ran 
back  to  the  car  as  if  all  the  Bears  in  the 
country  were  after  him. 

But  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
car,  and  knew  he  was  safe,  he  tried  to 
bluff  it  off.  He  walked  very  straight  and 
glared  over  his  shoulder  up  the  dim  wagon 
road.  He  was  going  to  growl  some  very 
terrible  threats  when  the  man  took  him  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  popped  him  into 
the  car. 

“  Stop  that  noise,  Skid,”  the  man  said, 
“  You’re  fooling  nobody  but  yourself.” 

Skid  looked  at  him  sorrowfully.  How 
could  his  master  say  such  a  thing.  Al¬ 
ready  he  was  making  himself  think  that 
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lie  had  not  only  chased  the  Bear,  but  had 
killed  it  all  by  himself. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  idea  he  tried  to 
give  the  Airedales  when  he  got  home. 

28 

THE  FIRST  FISH 

The  Black  Bear  came  to  the  river  to  fish 
for  salmon.  And  of  course,  Fuzzy,  her 
cub,  came  with  her.  For  weeks  she  had 
fed  in  the  berry-patches  along  the  moun¬ 
tainsides.  Now  she  had  come  to  the  river 
for  the  great  feast  of  the  year.  When  that 
was  over  she  would  seek  a  den  and  drowse 
during  the  long  winter. 

Fuzzy  had  never  seen  salmon  before. 
Neither  had  he  seen  his  mother  fish  for 
them.  So  when  she  made  him  sit  at  the 
edge  of  the  gravel  bar  he  was  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  how  his  mother  went  about 
catching  them. 

She  waded  into  the  shallow  water  with 
the  current  flowing  about  her  short  legs, 
and  stood  quite  still.  Her  low  growl  told 
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Fuzzy  not  to  move.  Fuzzy  wrinkled  his 
black  forehead,  stretched  his  neck  and 
watched. 

Minute  after  minute  passed.  Still  his 
mother  stood  in  the  water  without  ever 
moving.  In  the  pool  below  the  narrow 
channel  in  which  she  stood,  salmon  were 
swimming  restlessly.  And  the  she-bear 
knew  that  soon  some  of  them  would  try  to 
pass  up-stream  through  the  channel. 

Suddenly  the  cub  saw  her  paw  swing 
downward  with  vicious  speed.  She 
scooped  something  from  the  water.  There 
was  a  splash,  and  a  writhing  shape 
thumped  to  the  gravel  almost  at  his  feet. 
He  cringed  but  did  not  move  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  told  to  stay.  He  won¬ 
dered  what  that  strange  thing  was.  His 
mother  waded  quickly  ashore  and  sunk 
her  teeth  into  the  rounded  back  of  the 
salmon,  then  carried  it  a  safer  distance 
from  the  water.  There  she  ate  it.  Fuzzy 
crowded  close  and  licked  the  cold  slime 
from  the  wide  tail. 

His  mother  went  back  to  the  channel 
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and  waited  again.  She  caught  two  more 
before  it  grew  dark.  When  she  could  no 
longer  see  the  salmon  she  came  ashore. 
Fuzzy  could  hear  them  splashing  over  the 
shallows  on  their  way  up-stream.  But 
his  mother  knew  that  though  many  would 
go  up  the  stream  that  night,  others  would 
come  to  take  their  places  in  the  pool  below 
her  fishing-ground.  The  spawning  salmon 
would  pass  up  in  a  long  procession.  And 
the  end  of  the  procession  was  weeks  away. 
She  could  catch  all  the  fish  she  wanted  be¬ 
fore  then. 

She  took  Fuzzy  to  a  bed  under  the 
drooping  cedar  boughs  to  wait  until  the 
dawn  came. 

29 

FUZZY  GOES  FISHING 

For  the  first  week  or  so  of  the  fishing 
season  Fuzzy’s  mother  made  him  sit  on 
the  bank.  A  Black  Bear  cub  has  to  learn 
how  to  fish,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
learning  than  watching  how  his  mother 
does  it.  But  by  the  end  of  the  second 
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week  the  old  Black  Bear  had  thrown  more 
salmon  out  on  the  gravel  bar  than  she  and 
her  cub  could  eat.  There  were  plenty  of 
salmon  in  the  river.  It  did  not  matter 
much  if  the  cub  scared  a  few.  So  instead 
of  just  watching  his  mother,  Fuzzy  at  last 
got  a  chance  to  try  his  hand  at  the  game. 

One  hot  September  afternoon  his 
mother  slept  on  the  bed  under  the  big 
cedar  at  the  top  of  the  low  bank.  So 
Fuzzy  stole  out  onto  the  gravel  bar  with 
his  mind  made  up  to  catch  a  big  salmon. 

His  mother  always  stood  in  the  shallow 
water  and  waited  for  the  fish  to  come 
within  striking  distance  of  her  wide  paw. 
The  cub  tried  that.  He  waited  and  waited. 
At  first  no  fish  would  come  near.  Then 
when  one  did  he  was  not  quick  enough, 
or  strong  enough,  to  throw  it  out  onto  the 
bar.  The  fish  slithered  off  his  little  paw 
and  darted  out  into  deeper  water.  Fuzzy 
frowned  and  glared  at  the  clear  water  as 
if  the  water  had  been  to  blame  for  his  mis¬ 
fortune. 

But  soon  he  grew  tired  of  waiting  for 
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fish  to  come  to  him.  He  could  not  land 
them  when  they  did.  So  he  would  go  after 
the  fish.  He  would  show  them  what  a 
clever  cub  could  do. 

Just  below  where  he  stood  was  a  little 
hay  in  the  river-bank.  He  thought  that 
should  be  a  good  place  to  corner  these 
big  fish.  So  he  waded  in. 

But  the  salmon  were  too  fast  for  him. 
They  could  swim  much  faster  than  he 
could  wade  with  his  short  little  legs.  At 
first  he  went  carefully,  but  after  several 
salmon  had  dodged  him,  he  became  reck¬ 
less  and  tried  to  rush  at  them.  But  he  had 
no  better  luck  than  before.  The  only  satis¬ 
faction  he  got  was  in  seeing  the  big  salmon 
hurry  to  escape  him.  If  only  one  would 
wait  until  he  came  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  ! 

Most  of  the  fish  in  the  little  bay  went 
out  to  the  deeper  water  in  the  river  to  wait 
until  this  clumsy  fisherman  went  away. 
But  a  few  refused  to  leave  their  spawning- 
grounds  in  the  bay.  He  chased  those  back 
and  forth  across  the  shallows.  All  he  did 
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was  wet  his  woolly  coat  and  drench  his 
face  with  water.  It  made  him  very  cross. 

Then  he  noticed  that  when  he  drove  the 
fish,  some  of  them  went  in  behind  a  log 
lying  just  in  the  water.  Surely  he  could 
corner  one  of  those.  But  no,  they  all 
doubled  back  and  avoided  him. 

He  tried  that  move  again.  This  time 
they  turned  back  again.  All  but  one.  He 
foolishly  tried  to  wriggle  under  the  log. 
With  a  mighty  bound  Fuzzy  jumped  for 
him.  He  pinned  him  to  the  bottom  with 
all  his  four  feet.  Then,  feeling  that  the 
slippery  form  was  going  to  wriggle  free, 
he  plunged  his  head  under  water.  He  put 
it  so  deep  that  even  his  ears  were  out  of 
sight  and  he  kept  it  under  for  about  half  a 
minute.  Would  he  ever  be  able  to  hold 
that  salmon  with  his  white  little  teeth  ?  At 
last  his  head  popped  up.  He  had  it. 

That  was  how  Fuzzy  caught  his  first 
salmon.  Later,  he  learned  better  ways  of 
fishing.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  got 
so  much  satisfaction  as  when  he  waded 
ashore  with  that  first  hard-won  prize. 
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30 

THE  WOOD-DUCK 

Would  you  believe  your  eyes  if  you  saw 
a  Duck  fly  up  from  the  water  and  actually 
perch  in  a  tree  ? 

One  July  day  we  were  paddling  our 
canoe  along  a  river  flowing  gently  through 
a  mountain  valley.  Fine  big  cedar  trees 
grew  right  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  Be¬ 
tween  the  sloping  hills  of  the  narrow  val¬ 
ley,  the  river  curved  gracefully.  It  was  a 
pleasing  picture,  one  of  the  many  out-of- 
door  masterpieces. 

Silently  we  came  round  a  turn  and  sur¬ 
prised  a  pair  of  wonderfully  colored 
Ducks.  Their  plumage  was  as  gorgeous  as 
that  of  some  of  the  strange  birds  one  sees 
painted  on  screens  from  Japan  or  China. 
While  we  were  getting  the  camera  ready 
the  pair  rose  from  the  water  and  headed 
for  the  trees.  We  thought  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  fly  over  the  hill  to  some  distant  lake 
in  the  mountains.  Probably  we  would 
never  see  them  again.  Yet  when  they 
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came  to  the  trees,  they  perched  on  a 
branch  as  naturally  as  a  Robin  or  Pigeon 
would  do! 

We  could  not  believe  it.  Ducks,  we 
said,  never,  never  perch  in  trees.  Yet 
before  us  were  two  Ducks  who  seemed 
quite  at  home  there.  Later  we  learned 
that  the  Wood-Duck  not  only  perches  in 
trees  but  nests  and  hatches  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree,  near  the  water. 

Students  of  bird  life  agree  that  our 
Wood-Duck  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Duck  family.  Not  even  the  Harle¬ 
quin  Duck  can  equal  him.  Both  the  duck 
and  the  drake  have  long  crests.  The 
male’s  is  of  the  deepest  blue  and  shining 
green,  with  stripes  of  white  running  from 
the  eyes  to  the  end  of  the  tapering  crest. 
The  throat  and  underparts  are  also  white. 
The  breast  is  of  a  rich  chestnut  with  black 
and  buff  lines  and  markings  shaped  like 
arrow-heads.  The  sides  are  buff  with 
black  and  white  lines.  If  you  saw  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  such  a  gorgeous  bird  you  would  say 
it  was  a  creature  which  the  artist  had 
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imagined  but  which  never  really  lived  in 
our  Northwest. 

People  who  know  the  Wood-Duck,  think 
that  the  ducklings  are  carried  in  the  bills 
of  their  parents  from  the  nest  to  the  water. 
Had  we  known  that  we  would  have  stayed 
nearer  those  Wood-Ducks  until  we  saw 
for  ourselves  if  this  was  so. 

31 

WOLF!  WOLF! 

Scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  some 
newspaper  printing  a  story  about  men 
being  attacked  by  Wolves.  Usually  these 
stories  come  from  far  distant  places  in  the 
North  and  West.  They  make  exciting 
reading.  But  their  principal  fault  is  that 
they  are  not  true. 

People  who  live  in  the  woods  and  the 
mountains  agree  that  Wolves  do  not  at¬ 
tack  men.  One  Forest  Ranger  who  has 
shot  over  one  hundred  of  them  says  he 
never  knew  one  to  offer  to  fight  him  or  any 
other  person. 
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The  Wolf  is  a  bandit  who  lives  by  kill¬ 
ing  deer,  rabbits,  birds,  or  any  weaker 
creature  be  can  catch.  He  has  a  bad  name, 
but  those  who  know  him  agree  that  few 
wild  things  are  as  wise  as  be  is.  Any  one 
who  can  outwit  a  Wolf  can  call  himself  a 
true  woodsman. 

On  this  continent  at  least,  the  wolf  of 
the  timber  and  the  mountains  does  not 
bunt  in  large  packs.  Ten  wolves  would 
form  a  good-sized  pack.  Sometimes  there 
are  only  two  and  quite  often  only  one. 
These  lone  Wolves  are  perhaps  the  wisest 
of  any.  They  seem  to  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  woods  so  well  that  they  can 
hunt  and  catch  their  food  without  help 
from  others. 

The  Red  Riding  Hood  Wolf  is  pictured 
as  a  slinking  creature  with  nothing  at¬ 
tractive  about  him.  Yet  the  Wolf  is  by  no 
means  ugly.  There  is  a  swift  gracefulness 
to  his  movements.  Few  dogs  can  lope  over 
the  ground  as  fast  or  as  tirelessly  as  he 
can.  If  you  are  fortunate  you  may  have 
caught  sight  of  him  as  he  stands  alert  and 
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ready  for  flight  in  some  opening  of  the 
snow-covered  forest.  You  will  agree  that 
he  does  not  seem  like  the  sullen,  beaten 
animal  one  sees  behind  the  bars  at  the  zoo. 
Out  there  in  his  native  country  he  is  a 
picture  of  strength  and  swiftness. 

The  W olf  does  not  always  limit  himself 
to  hunting  wild  animals.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  attacks  sheep  and  other  farm 
animals.  He  seems  also  to  have  a  special 
fondness  for  dogs  smaller  than  himself. 
More  than  one  dog  has  strayed  too  far 
from  his  master’s  cabin  and  never  come 
home  again.  Here  is  one  story  of  a  Fox- 
Terrier’s  fate,  as  told  by  the  marks  on  the 
snow. 

The  Terrier  had  been  out  chasing 
rabbits  and  had  gone  farther  from  his 
master’s  clearing  than  he  usually  went 
without  his  master.  He  was  trotting  hap¬ 
pily  homeward  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  a  wolf  appeared  behind  him.  He 
caught  sight  of  it  loping  easily  through 
the  openings  among  the  jack-pines.  The 
Terrier  raced  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
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Wolf  did  not  exert  himself,  but  soon  he 
was  running  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
frightened  dog.  Their  trails  were  about 
ten  feet  apart.  Then  the  Wolf  sidled 
closer  until  his  great  head  was  just  above 
the  little  black-and-white  one.  He  knew 
his  victim  could  not  escape  him,  and  he 
enjoyed  his  triumph.  The  Terrier  swung 
sharply  to  one  side.  The  Wolf  swung  too. 
Then  suddenly  the  dog’s  tracks  ceased,  but 
the  tracks  of  the  larger  feet  went  on.  The 
Wolf  had  snapped  him  up  and  carried 
him  clear  of  the  ground.  A  trampled 
circle  in  the  snow  behind  the  willow  clump 
close  by,  told  the  end  of  the  Terrier’s 
story. 

Two  weeks  later  what  was  probably  the 
same  Wolf  tried  to  make  oft  with  another 
small  dog.  This  second  dog,  a  Spaniel, 
lived  with  his  master  in  a  cabin  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake. 

One  morning  in  February,  while  the 
grey  dawn  lay  on  the  snow-covered  lake, 
the  lone  Wolf  trotted  out  from  the  shore 
opposite  the  cabin.  He  came  on  cautious- 
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ly  until  lie  reached  the  water-hole  in  the 
ice,  about  two  hundred  feet  in  front  of  the 
cabin.  He  whined  ever  so  softly.  It  was 
an  invitation  to  come  and  romp.  He 
wanted  the  Spaniel  to  think  he  had  come 
to  play  with  him.  The  Spaniel  poked  his 
head  from  his  kennel  beside  the  door,  but 
he  did  not  accept  the  invitation.  The  Wolf 
crouched  with  his  head  on  his  big  paws. 
He  whined  again,  trying  to  make  his  invi¬ 
tation  so  soft  and  friendly  that  the 
Spaniel  could  not  resist. 

But  spaniels  are  thoughtful  dogs.  They 
are  not  easily  fooled  by  false  advances  of 
friendship.  Instead  of  trotting  out  to 
play,  the  Spaniel  barked  sharply  to 
awaken  his  master.  The  Wolf  knew  the 
game  was  up.  He  raced  for  the  center  of 
the  lake.  The  man  pushed  the  door  open. 
He  saw  the  flying  grey  form  and  snatched 
his  rifle  from  the  wall.  He  fired,  but  by 
now  the  distance  was  too  great  and  the 
light  too  poor  for  accurate  shooting. 

The  wily  W olf  escaped.  But  he  learned 
that  some  dogs  are  not  easily  fooled. 
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32 

WHISTLING  SWANS 

It  is  an  October  evening,  and  you  are 
camped  beside  a  lake  between  low  wooded 
mountains,  not  far  inland  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  You  have  camped  there  for  some 
weeks.  Your  eyes  have  been  busy  observ¬ 
ing  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  outdoor 
world  you  are  living  in.  The  south  end  of 
your  lake  is  a  wide  muddy  flat,  covered 
with  acres  and  acres  of  crisp  water-plants. 
Evening  after  evening  you  have  hidden  in 
your  canoe  among  the  patches  of  tall 
reeds.  You  have  seen  much  that  is  hap¬ 
pening  around  you. 

You  have  seen  the  big  flocks  of  Ducks 
come  racing  in  from  the  northward  and 
settle  noisily  in  the  open  channels  among 
the  water-plants.  Ducks  of  many  kinds 
have  come;  Mallards,  Widgeon,  Teal,  and 
Pintails.  And  late  one  evening  when  the 
dusk  is  thickening  into  night,  an  un¬ 
earthly  clanging  comes  drifting  down 
from  the  sky.  You  stand  up  by  your  camp- 
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fire  and  listen.  It  is  the  flighting  call  of 
Wild  Geese. 

Once  you  have  heard  that  call,  you  will 
never  forget  it  no  matter  how  old  you 
grow  to  be.  Like  us,  when  you  grow  older 
you  may  sometimes  come  out  of  the  house 
on  a  starlit  autumn  night  and  listen.  Then 
you  may  hear  it  again,  that  strange  mi¬ 
grating  call.  It  will  get  into  your  blood, 
as  it  gets  into  ours,  and  you  will  want 
very  much  to  pack  a  camping  outfit  and 
start  for  the  woods  to  enjoy  the  magic 
days  and  nights  of  autumn. 

That  night,  as  you  stand  before  your 
tent  by  the  lake,  you  hear  the  calling  come 
lower  and  lower  and  break  into  a  wild 
chatter  of  sound.  It  seems  as  if  hundreds 
of  people  were  trying  to  talk  at  once,  and 
none  is  listening  to  what  the  others  are 
saying.  You  know  the  Geese  have  come 
to  rest  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  Like 
the  Ducks,  they  are  migrating  southward 
for  the  winter.  Their  stop  on  the  lake 
will  be  for  only  a  night.  They  have  come 
from  the  Yukon,  from  the  silent  tundras 
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of  the  Arctic,  from  Alaska,  and  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  beautiful  islands.  You  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  human  being  to  see  many  of 
them.  For  some  of  them  were  reared  this 
summer  in  places  where  neither  white  men 
nor  Indians  go. 

Then,  late  one  afternoon,  you  see  the 
most  beautiful  sight  of  all.  It  is  a  sight 
not  many  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to 
see.  Like  the  call  of  the  Wild  Geese,  you 
will  never  forget  it. 

The  sun  is  slanting  downward  to  the 
Northwestern  mountains.  The  lake  is 
hushed  and  still.  Away  to  the  north,  high 
in  the  air,  you  see  a  thin  wavering  line.  It 
is  very  long  and  seems  to  reach  half-way 
across  the  sky.  Though  it  is  a  mile  or  so 
above  the  earth  you  can  see  it  moving  as 
if  slow  waves  flowed  along  it.  It  is  float¬ 
ing  steadily  nearer,  flying  lower  as  it 
comes.  Then  you  see  that  the  line  is  made 
up  of  hundreds  of  big  birds,  white  as  snow. 
The  low  sun  turns  some  of  them  to  silver. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  drop.  They 
circle,  and  the  water  away  at  the  south 
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end  of  the  lake  is  dotted  with  fairy  shapes, 
white  as  snow.  The  Swans,  the  largest  of 
our  water-fowl,  are  flying  south. 

These  are  the  Whistling  Swans.  The 
other  kind  found  on  this  continent  are 
called  Trumpeter  Swans.  They  are  even 
rarer  than  the  others.  Swans  often  mea¬ 
sure  five  feet  in  length  and  weigh  twenty- 
five  pounds.  When  flying,  a  full-grown 
Swan  will  have  a  spread  of  ten  feet  be¬ 
tween  its  wing-tips.  They  nest  in  Alaska 
and  the  Arctic  Islands,  building  near 
ponds  and  lakes.  They  lay  from  three  to 
six  greenish-  or  brownish-buff  colored 
eggs.  Their  winters  are  spent  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  central  part  of 
California. 

33 

A  FISH  WHO  BUILDS 

There  are  many  fish  who  build  nests 
for  their  eggs.  But  not  many  of  them 
build  like  the  Stickleback.  He  makes  an 
underwater  house,  with  walls,  roof,  and 
two  round  doorways. 
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The  Stickleback  isn’t  much  to  look  at. 
But  he’s  worth  watching.  He  is  most 
interesting  in  the  spring  when  he  is  build¬ 
ing.  He  is  only  a  few  inches  long  and  not 
brightly  marked,  so  it  is  not  easy  to  follow 
his  movements. 

The  best  place  to  find  him  is  where  the 
water  is  only  a  few  feet  deep  and  where  it 
flows  very  gently.  He  swims  differently 
from  most  other  fish.  His  tail  does  not 
wave  or  his  body  bend  from  side  to  side 
when  he  goes.  He  looks  as  if  he  ran  by 
machinery.  He  stops,  starts,  and  turns 
like  a  very  fast  motor-boat. 

What  heaving  and  pushing,  darting  and 
tugging,  there  is  when  he  starts  to  build. 
He  brings  load  after  load  of  material  for 
his  home.  He  rushes  away,  and  soon  he 
comes  back  with  a  short  bit  of  weed  stalk, 
or  a  sliver  of  water-soaked  wood.  On  his 
next  trip  he  may  bring  a  mouthful  of  fine 
sand.  For  he  is  a  plasterer  as  well  as  a 
carpenter.  He  gives  his  house  a  plaster 
finish  after  a  style  all  his  own.  On  the 
sides  of  his  body  there  is  a  stiff  sort  of 
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slime.  This  acts  like  mortar.  He  rubs 
his  sides  against  the  walls  to  finish  them 
smoothly. 

After  he  has  made  a  little  hummock  no 
bigger  than  your  thumb,  he  starts  to  build 
the  walls.  Then  the  roof  goes  on.  There 
is  a  doorway  at  either  end,  and  sometimes 
you  can  see  only  his  tail  sticking  out  as  he 
does  the  inside  finishing.  You  may  even 
see  him  going  a  little  way  from  his  house 
to  see  how  it  looks. 

Now  when  people  build  houses  they 
sometimes  like  to  have  other  people  come 
and  say  how  nice  everything  looks.  But 
the  Stickleback  doesn’t.  He  wants  no 
visits  or  suggestions  from  any  one.  To 
show  that  he  doesn’t  like  it  he  darts  at 
any  fish,  large  or  small,  that  comes  near. 
The  three  stickles  on  his  back,  and  the  one 
on  either  side  of  him,  are  very  sharp.  If 
he  can,  he  will  prick  the  curious  fish  and 
drive  him  away.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  care 
if  the  visitor  is  much  larger  than  himself. 
He  darts  at  him  no  matter  how  big  he  is. 
Sometimes  when  he  is  in  a  very  angry 
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mood,  if  you  were  to  roll  up  your  sleeve 
and  stretch  your  hand  toward  his  precious 
house,  he  might  even  try  to  prick  your 
fingers  with  his  stickles. 

When  at  last  the  house  is  ready,  he 
goes  oft  to  look  for  a  mate  to  share  it  with 
him.  He  has  built  it  for  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  put  the  Stickleback  eggs.  If  they 
should  come  to  harm  it  will  not  be  his 
fault.  For  he  builds  a  safer  nest  than 
some  fish  a  hundred  times  his  size. 

34 

A  ONE-SIDED  GAME 

Bubbles,  the  Airedale  pup,  was  always 
glad  to  make  new  friends,  and  he  expected 
every  one  would  be  glad  to  meet  him.  He 
was  always  poking  his  black  little  nose 
into  out-of-the-way  places  to  look  for  some 
animal  or  bird  with  whom  to  play.  He 
would  even  wade  into  the  shallow  pools 
along  the  stream  and  try  to  start  a  game 
with  the  minnows  who  sunned  themselves 
there.  But  they  wouldn’t  stay  to  play. 
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They  headed  for  deeper  water  and  left 
him  to  play  alone.  So  all  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  Bubbles  got  himself  all 
wet. 

But  when  he  was  wet  he  could  play 
another  game.  He  could  rush  up  to  the 
tent  where  his  master  was  and  shake  drops 
of  water  all  over  him.  The  master  did  not 
like  that  game. 

Another  time  he  tried  to  play  with  a 
very  bumbly  bumblebee.  The  bee  was  fly¬ 
ing  from  flower  to  flower  of  the  purple 
fireweed.  He  was  very  serious  and  had 
his  mind  on  nothing  but  work.  Bubbles 
thought  that  surely  he  could  start  some 
game  with  this  noisy  fellow.  He  sat  and 
watched  him,  with  his  head  to  one  side 
and  his  tongue  hanging  from  the  corner 
of  his  grinning  mouth.  First  he  gave  a 
little  “  woof!  ”  to  attract  the  bee’s  atten¬ 
tion.  But  the  bee  backed  out  of  one  blos¬ 
som  and  flew  to  the  next  without  ever  no¬ 
ticing  Bubbles.  Here  was  a  queer  fellow, 
thought  Bubbles,  and  cocked  his  ears  to 
catch  the  tune  the  bee  was  humming.  He 
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soon  saw  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  game  he 
must  start  it  himself.  There  was  no  use 
in  waiting  for  the  bee  to  begin  it. 

So  he  did.  He  began  it  by  jumping  at 
the  bee.  He  missed,  but  that  was  nothing. 
He  had  often  missed  things  the  first  time. 
He  jumped  again  and  missed  again.  Then 
he  gathered  his  legs  under  him  and 
jumped  as  high  as  ever  he  could.  He 
stretched  his  neck  and  snapped  at  the  bee. 
That  was  a  most  foolish  thing  to  do.  As 
his  mouth  came  shut,  the  bee  somehow  or 
other  got  inside  his  black  lip.  And  no 
sooner  was  he  in  there  than  he  unsheathed 
his  stinger  and  stung  Bubbles. 

Bubbles  almost  fell  over  backwards.  He 
waggled  his  head  and  sneezed  so  hard  that 
the  bee  popped  out  of  his  mouth.  From 
that  day  he.  knew  that  bees  did  not  like  to 
be  played  with.  So  he  left  them  severely 
alone.  But  he  didn’t  feel  the  least  bit 
slighted.  If  the  bees  wanted  to  miss  all 
the  fun  that  was  their  own  fault.  He  had 
done  all  he  could  to  show  them  a  good 
game. 
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Really  Bubbles  should  have  had  an¬ 
other  pup  to  play  with.  They  could  have 
romped  all  day,  and  when  they  were  too 
tired  to  play  any  more,  they  could  have 
curled  up  in  the  same  bed  and  slept.  But 
there  was  no  other  dog,  young  or  old, 
within  twenty  miles.  So  he  had  to  seek 
other  playmates. 

He  found  the  home  of  a  fellow  that  he 
thought  would  be  worth  knowing.  The 
home  was  under  a  big  flat  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  spruce  tree.  But  the  animal 
was  seldom  at  home.  He  seemed  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  at  the  top  of  the  spruce 
tree.  Bubbles  often  ran  over  from  the 
camp  and  shouted  up  the  tree  or  into  the 
dark  doorway  under  the  rock.  He  invited 
the  animal  to  come  out  and  play.  But  days 
passed  before  he  actually  saw  him. 

Late  one  afternoon  he  dashed  around 
the  corner  of  the  rock.  He  almost  bumped 
into  the  Porcupine  who  lived  there. 

The  Porcupine  would  sooner  have  gone 
up  the  tree.  But  there  wasn’t  time,  so  he 
shuffled  into  the  door  of  his  house. 
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Bubbles  thought  that  was  a  queer  way 
to  act.  So  he  pushed  his  head  into  the 
hole  and  barked  for  the  Porcupine  to  come 
out. 

Never  one  word  did  the  Porcupine  say. 

But  Bubbles  didn’t  want  him  to  mope 
in  his  gloomy  old  house.  He  just  must 
come  out  and  have  some  fun.  So  he 
pushed  very  hard  and  shoved  himself 
half-way  inside  the  round  doorway.  It 
was  dark  in  there,  but  he  could  smell  the 
Porky  only  a  few  inches  ahead  of  him. 
He  pushed  harder.  Then  the  Porky’s  tail 
slapped  back  and  forth  and  something 
fearfully  sharp  stabbed  him  in  the  nose. 
He  backed  out  of  the  hole  in  one  frantic 
scramble.  Two  Porcupine  quills  stood  up 
on  his  black  button  of  a  nose.  They  looked 
like  a  very  thin  false  moustache. 

With  his  forehead  wrinkled  he  ran 
back  to  camp  and  showed  himself  to  his 
master. 

“  Aha!  ”  his  master  said.  “  Been  nos¬ 
ing  in  where  you’re  not  wanted  again, 
have  you?  You’re  lucky  its  not  much 
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worse.”  He  held  the  black- and-tan  head 
tightly  under  his  arm  and  jerked  the 
sharp  quills  out  with  a  pair  of  pincers. 
With  each  tug  Bubbles  had  to  give  a 
startled  yip. 

After  that,  when  Bubbles  felt  he  simply 
must  have  a  playmate  he  went  out  and 
chased  squirrels  or  butterflies.  They  at 
least  didn’t  sting  a  fellow. 

35 

THE  OTTER 

The  pool  on  the  river  is  very  quiet. 
Earlier  in  the  evening  the  Salmon  were 
jumping,  but  now  they  lie  in  a  backwater, 
out  of  the  fast  current.  Their  powerful 
tails  fan  the  water  lazily,  and  their  fins 
only  move  enough  to  keep  them  from 
drifting  down-stream. 

Away  from  the  stream,  among  the  big 
trees,  it  is  almost  dark.  But  here  on  the 
river  a  little  evening  remains.  Bats  flut¬ 
ter  above  the  water,  catching  the  flies 
which  dance  there.  Down-stream,  at  the 
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lower  end  of  the  long  pool,  something  is 
swimming.  It  leaves  a  wedge-shaped 
ripple  behind  it. 

It  turns  toward  shore  and  stands  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  a  low  rock.  Its  tail  is  long  and 
thick,  its  legs  very  short.  Its  ears  lie  close 
to  its  head.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
Otter  when  she  stands  like  that. 

She  looks  up  and  down  the  bank,  mov¬ 
ing  her  head  and  sniffing.  Her  smooth 
fur  lies  down,  and  even  in  this  faint  light 
it  seems  to  glisten.  Then  without  a  sound 
she  dives,  leaving  hardly  a  ripple.  Under 
water,  her  slender  body  moves  as  smooth¬ 
ly  as  a  fish.  And  she  swims  as  fast  as  a 
fish. 

The  big  Salmon  do  not  see  the  dark 
form  speeding  at  them  until  it  is  too  late. 
She  darts  and  buries  her  long  teeth  into 
the  throat  of  one.  There  is  a  quiet,  fierce 
struggle  down  there  in  the  still  water. 
The  Salmon  writhes  and  turns,  rolling 
over  and  over  on  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
But  the  Otter  hangs  grimly  on.  All  the 
time  its  teeth  sink  deeper.  One  last  lurch, 
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and  the  big  fish  lies  still.  The  Otter  brings 
it  to  her  rock  and  has  her  evening  meal. 

In  spite  of  her  short  legs  and  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  water,  the  Otter  is  a  remark¬ 
able  overland  traveler.  In  winter, 
through  the  deep  snow,  the  Otters  are 
constantly  on  the  move.  Many  Otters 
patrol  a  beat  over  a  hundred  miles  long, 
and  sometimes  it  takes  them  six  weeks 
to  make  the  round  trip.  Very  often  they 
travel  in  pairs. 

The  Otter  will  even  climb  a  mountain. 
In  winter  they  go  to  the  head  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  creeks.  Then,  if  there  is  a  creek  com¬ 
ing  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  range, 
they  will  cross  through  a  pass  to  get  to  it. 
Their  tracks  have  been  found  higher  up 
than  even  the  Goats  go  in  winter.  In  the 
snow  an  Otter  track  looks  as  if  a  small 
log  had  been  dragged  end-on. 

The  Otter  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
animals  to  trap,  and  it  is  a  true  sign  of  a 
trapper’s  skill  if  he  catches  one.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  they  live  mostly  near 
lakes  and  big  streams.  They  raise  their 
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family  in  a  hole  under  a  high  bank,  or 
among  roots  beside  the  water.  They  like 
to  have  deep  water  at  their  doors  so  they 
can  come  and  go  unobserved.  When  cor¬ 
nered,  the  Otter  will  show  fight  to  any¬ 
thing,  even  to  men. 


36 

A  WATCHFUL  PARENT 

Like  the  Stickleback,  the  Small¬ 
mouthed  Black  Bass  builds  a  nest.  Only 
his  has  no  roof  or  walls.  It  is  merely  a 
cleared  place  among  the  round  little  stones 
of  the  bottom.  But  even  the  Stickleback, 
with  his  elaborate  plans,  is  no  more  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  arrangement  of  the  nest. 
The  Bass  moves  the  little  stones  to  clean 
them  and  works  the  larger  ones  toward 
the  center  of  his  circular  nest.  With  his 
broad  tail  he  fans  the  water  to  wash  out 
the  mud  and  bits  of  decaying  river  weed 
which  have  lodged  there.  The  bright  June 
sun  sends  its  mellow  rays  to  warm  the 
water.  There  is  plenty  of  food  within 
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easy  reach.  But  the  Bass  has  time  for 
nothing  but  his  nest.  Prom  the  time  he 
starts  to  build  until  his  school  of  little  bass 
are  hatched,  he  eats  nothing. 

When  his  nest  is  finished  he  swims  away 
and  brings  home  a  mate.  After  their 
eggs  are  all  laid,  he  drives  her  away  and 
takes  charge  of  the  nest  and  the  several 
hundred  eggs  that  lie  among  the  stones. 
During  the  days  of  the  hatching  period, 
the  warm  water  develops  the  eggs.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Bass  floats  just  above  his  nest 
and  guards  it  from  harm.  He  inspects  it 
closely  to  see  that  no  mud  has  settled  on 
the  eggs.  He  fans  them  clean  with  quick 
motions  of  his  fins  or  with  slower  sweeps 
of  his  tail.  A  lazy  carp  comes  too  close. 
The  carp  is  five  times  his  size,  but  the  Bass 
attacks  him.  He  bites  the  sluggish  fellow, 
tears  at  his  fins,  and  sends  him  away. 

After  about  a  week  the  eggs  begin  to 
hatch.  The  little  fish  are  very  small  and 
almost  colorless.  Within  two  days  they 
change  to  dark  brown  and  then  to  black. 
They  huddle  between  the  stones  in  the 
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center  of  the  nest,  a  quivering  and  almost 
solid  mass.  They  look  something  like  tad¬ 
poles  now. 

But  soon  they  leave  the  bottom  and 
take  their  first  swimming  lessons.  At  first 
they  rise  only  part  way  to  the  surface  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Soon  they  go  higher  and 
stay  until  evening.  Then,  with  their 
father  hovering  close  by,  they  sink  to 
the  nest  and  wait  for  the  light  of  another 
day. 

Each  day  they  grow  stronger.  Soon 
the  old  Bass  takes  them  to  the  surface  and 
guides  them  into  the  shallows  where  large 
fish  do  not  often  come.  These  shallows 
are  their  nurseries,  and  here  they  will  be 
wise  to  remain  until  they  are  big  enough 
to  look  after  themselves  in  the  world  of 
larger  fish  at  the  middle  of  the  river. 

When  the  parent  Bass  at  last  leaves  his 
family,  he  is  ravenously  hungry.  He  has 
eaten  nothing  for  over  two  weeks.  Bass 
are  known  to  be  cannibals.  Though  the 
old  Bass  has  guarded  his  brood  so  care¬ 
fully  until  now,  should  he  find  any  of  them 
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in  deep  water  after  he  has  left  them,  he 
would  eat  as  many  as  he  could  catch. 

But  he  has  given  them  a  good  start  in 
life.  Few  fish  are  more  watchful  of  their 
eggs  and  defend  them  more  fiercely  than 
the  Small-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

37 

THE  QUARRELSOME  GREBE 

The  alders  and  willows  were  putting  on 
new  leaves  beneath  the  April  sun.  The 
high  cottonwood  trees  around  the  lake 
were  spires  of  shining  leaves.  The  water 
was  a  mirror  for  the  fleecy  clouds.  At  the 
end  of  the  lake  two  birds  swam. 

One  was  a  Loon;  the  other,  a  smaller 
bird,  was  a  Western  Grebe.  Because  the 
lake  was  shallower  there  the  water  was 
warmer  during  the  day.  And  the  warm 
water  brought  little  fish  that  had  recently 
come  up  from  the  depths  of  the  lake  where 
they  had  spent  the  winter.  The  Loon  and 
the  Grebe  were  there  to  catch  the  little 
fish. 
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The  Loon  swam  peacefully  back  and 
forth  across  the  narrow  end  of  the  lake. 
He  kept  putting  his  head  below  the  sur¬ 
face  and  looking  down  for  fish.  When  he 
saw  a  school  he  dived  and  shot  among 
them  like  a  black  and  white  torpedo.  He 
was  well  fed  and  happy. 

The  Grebe  was  well  fed,  but  he  was  not 
happy.  Though  there  were  plenty  of  fish 
in  the  shallows,  he  was  displeased  because 
the  Loon  was  there.  Presently  when  the 
Loon  came  up  from  a  long  underwater 
swim,  the  Grebe  made  for  him.  He  skit¬ 
tered  across  the  water  with  his  neck 
stretched  forward,  squawking. 

Now  the  Loon  was  not  quarrelsome. 
The  day  was  pleasant,  and  he  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself.  He  could  easily  defeat  the 
foolish  Grebe.  But  why  fight?  So  he 
slipped  aside  and  let  the  ill-tempered 
Grebe  splash  past  him.  The  Grebe  turned 
to  rush  again.  He  was  surprised  to  see 
the  Loon  dive  hastily.  It  was  easy  to  see 
the  Loon  was  frightened. 

The  Grebe  thought  he  had  beaten  his 
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enemy.  That  pleased  him.  He  squawked, 
boastfully  this  time,  and  swam  in  a  small 
circle  with  his  neck  very  straight.  Foolish 
Grebe.  The  Loon  had  gone  because  he 
saw  a  canoe  gliding  from  the  creek  mouth 
into  the  lake.  But  the  Grebe  fancied  him¬ 
self  a  terrible  fighter  now.  He  did  not  see 
the  canoe. 

A  water  spaniel  belonging  to  the  man 
in  the  canoe  came  out  on  the  shore  beside 
the  creek  mouth.  He  was  not  a  well- 
trained  dog  and  when  he  saw  the  splashing 
Grebe  he  thought  he  would  swim  out  and 
bring  it  in. 

When  the  Grebe  saw  the  strange  animal 
swimming  toward  him  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  fight  that  too.  Instead  of  diving 
as  the  wise  Loon  had  done,  he  made 
straight  for  the  dog’s  head.  He  could  not 
see  the  body  and  legs  behind  the  head.  He 
must  have  thought  that  the  head  was  all 
of  the  animal.  So  he  went  for  it,  feeling 
very  sure  of  a  quick  victory.  But  when 
he  was  up  to  the  animal,  his  boastful 
squawk  turned  to  a  scream  of  fright.  For 
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the  thing  he  had  taken  for  a  small  animal 
opened  completely  up  and  showed  rows  of 
white  teeth.  The  strange  creature  was  all 
mouth!  Then  the  jaws  closed  across  his 
body. 

But  the  spaniel  did  not  hurt  him,  for  he 
could  carry  birds  in  his  mouth  without 
bruising  them.  He  took  the  frightened 
Grebe  ashore.  Just  as  he  got  there  the 
man  in  the  canoe  made  him  drop  his  prize. 

With  one  last  squawk  of  terror  the 
Grebe  floundered  into  the  water  and  swam 
away.  Then  he  dived.  He  reached  the 
center  of  the  lake  before  he  stopped  swim¬ 
ming. 

When  the  canoe  had  gone  the  Loon 
came  back  to  the  feeding-grounds.  He  had 
them  all  to  himself  now.  The  Grebe  had 
been  so  badly  frightened  that  he  would 
not  come  in  to  feed  all  that  day.  Next 
morning  when  he  did  appear  he  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  shore  and  let  his  neighbor,  the 
Loon,  enjoy  the  spring  day  in  peace. 


L 
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38 

THE  PIRATE 

Alex  and  Don  had  been  allowed  to  take 
one  of  their  father’s  canoes  and  go  for  a 
Saturday  afternoon  to  the  south  end  of 
the  lake.  The  wide  mud-flats  there  had 
seen  many  flocks  of  wild  fowl  come  and 
go  during  the  previous  six  weeks.  Now  it 
was  late  October.  The  freeze-up  was  near 
and  the  ponds  and  winding  channels  be¬ 
tween  the  reed-beds  were  deserted.  The 
frost-killed  tule  reeds  rasped  plaintively 
in  the  cold  wind  that  bent  them  in  waves 
before  it.  Earlier  in  the  fall,  Geese, 
Swans,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  Ducks 
had  rested  there  at  night.  But  now  all 
had  gone  to  the  South.  The  south  end 
of  the  lake  was  quiet  and  lifeless  after 
the  exciting  weeks  during  which  the  fall 
migration  of  the  water-fowl  was  being 
made. 

Here  and  there  among  the  dried  reeds 
the  dome-shaped  tops  of  muskrat  houses 
showed.  As  the  boys  worked  the  canoe 
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through  a  muddy  channel  into  a  pond 
among  the  reeds,  they  saw  a  lone  duck 
swimming  at  the  far  side. 

“  It’s  a  Green-winged  Teal,”  Alex 
said.  “  He  must  be  a  straggler.”  They 
had  seen  flocks  of  these  Teal  come  and 
go  that  fall.  Though  the  smallest  of  all 
the  ducks  they  flew  with  amazing  speed. 
They  wondered  what  had  delayed  this  soli¬ 
tary  one. 

He  was  acting  strangely.  Usually  at 
sight  of  a  canoe  among  the  reeds  the  ducks 
rose  swiftly  and  flew  away.  This  one  did 
not  even  try  to  fly.  It  swam  back  and 
forth  against  the  far  shore  seeking  some 
other  channel  out  of  the  pond.  There  was 
only  the  one  channel,  however,  and  the 
boys’  canoe  blocked  it. 

Don  waved  his  paddle  and  tried  to  make 
it  rise.  The  bird  was  frightened  and  still 
searched  for  a  way  of  escape.  When  they 
were  only  thirty  feet  from  it,  it  made  a 
pitiful  attempt  at  flying.  It  beat  its  wings 
and  swam  quickly  without  being  able  to 
raise  itself  from  the  water. 
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“  It’s  hurt,”  Don  said.  “  Let’s  catch  it 
and  see  what’s  the  matter.  ” 

Usually  it  is  not  easy  to  overtake  even 
a  wounded  duck.  They  can  turn  so  much 
more  quickly  than  a  canoe.  But  this  poor 
straggler  was  weak.  Soon  he  was  tired 
out,  and  the  canoe  came  alongside  him. 
Don  reached  down  and  held  him  in  his 
hands. 

Across  the  downy  breast  was  a  deep 
wound.  It  was  three  inches  long  and  laid 
the  breast-bone  bare.  They  wrapped  it  in 
a  coat  and  took  it  home. 

The  boys’  father  was  a  guide.  He  took 
one  look  at  the  wounded  Teal  and  wrapped 
it  up  again.  “  Ever  see  a  Duck  Hawk  in 
action,  boys'?  No?  Well,  I  think  that 
poor  wee  Teal  has. 

“  I’ve  heard  men  say  that  the  Duck 
Hawk  can  travel  almost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  I  don’t  know  how 
true  that  is,  but  I’ve  seen  them  overtake 
even  the  fastest  ducks.  They’re  pirates, 
but  beautiful  birds  for  all  that.  They’ve 
a  black  patch  or  moustache  on  either  side 
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of  their  sharp  beaks.  The  head  and 
shoulders  are  a  blue  grey,  the  under  parts 
white  with  buff  marks,  and  the  throat  is 
pure  white.  They  live  mostly  on  ducks, 
and  they  always  catch  them  on  the  wing. 

“It’s  a  rare  sight  to  see  one  of  them 
overtaking  ducks  that  are  flying  at  ninety 
miles  an  hour.  They  pick  out  the  duck 
they  want  and  swoop.  Sometimes  they 
only  wound  it.  It  falls,  they  shoot  down 
after  it  and  strike  it  again.  Then  they 
seize  it  and  go  back  to  their  high  cliff 
where  they  wait  to  take  toll  of  the  mi¬ 
grants. 

“  Probably  this  wee  Teal  was  singled 
out  of  his  flock  and  struck  down.  He  must 
have  been  brave  and  clever  too.  To  get 
away  from  the  Duck  Hawk  isn’t  easy. 
And  with  a  wound  like  that  across  his 
breast  it  would  be  even  harder.” 

The  boys  would  have  tried  to  heal  the 
Teal.  But  when  they  took  up  the  bundle 
they  saw  that  the  end  had  come  to  this 
brave  little  voyager  of  the  air. 
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39 

THE  SERIOUS-MINDED  FISH 

The  Sucker  lives  a  sober  life.  He 
swims  slowly,  close  to  the  bottom  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Between  waving  islands 
of  matted  green  weeds  he  moves  slowly 
with  thoughtful,  downcast  eyes.  If  there 
were  such  things  as  rubber  books  for  un¬ 
derwater  readers,  one  could  imagine  the 
Sucker  waggling  his  tail  and  swimming 
slowly  with  such  a  book  held  in  his  two 
front  fins  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  its  pages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  studying  as  he 
swims.  He  is  studying  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  His  large  eyes  stare  at  the  mud  and 
stones  below  him  as  he  searches  for  food. 
He  is  not  quick  like  some  fish.  He  cannot 
dart  at  flies  and  other  moving  things.  So 
he  goes  slowly  and  tries  to  find  what  food 
there  may  be  on  the  bottom.  When  he 
does  spy  something  good  to  eat,  he  swims 
until  he  is  directly  above  it.  Then  he  raises 
his  tail,  lowers  his  head  and  presses  his 
mouth  close  so  he  can  suck  it  up. 
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The  Sucker  is  the  vacuum  cleaner  of  the 
lake  bottom.  Mud,  water,  and  hits  of  food 
are  all  drawn  into  his  mouth.  The  muddy 
water  is  pumped  out  of  the  back  of  his 
gills  and  the  bits  of  food  are  caught  there 
until  he  gathered  enough  to  make  a  swal¬ 
low.  When  he  moves  away  from  a  place 
where  he  has  fed,  there  is  often  a  small 
round  hole  in  the  soft  bottom  and  a  cloud 
of  muddy  water  hanging  above  it. 

Some  of  the  fishes  are  playful  at  times. 
The  Sucker  never  is.  One  never  sees  him 
leaping  out  of  the  water  just  for  fun,  like 
the  Salmon  does.  The  Sucker  seems  to  be 
always  looking  for  a  place  to  think  some¬ 
thing  out.  Above  him,  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lake,  trout  may  be  darting, 
jumping  at  flies,  and  making  much  excite¬ 
ment.  But  the  sad-eyed  Sucker  never 
looks  up.  He  seems  always  to  be  lost  in 
thought. 

One  day  last  summer  a  boy  and  a  girl 
laid  a  trap  into  which  the  sober-minded 
Sucker  blundered.  They  did  not  plan  to 
catch  him,  and  they  were  greatly  sur- 
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prised  when  they  caught  him.  This  is 
how  it  happened. 

The  boy  and  girl  were  wading  in  the 
shallows  near  their  summer  cottage.  They 
saw  schools  of  small  fish  and  thought  they 
could  catch  some.  The  boy  ran  to  the 
house  and  brought  a  large  glass  jar  and 
some  pieces  of  bread.  If  they  caught  the 
tiny  fish  they  were  going  to  put  them  in 
the  jar  and  feed  them.  But  they  found 
they  could  not  catch  the  fish  with  their 
hands. 

At  first  they  went  carefully,  but  the  lit¬ 
tle  fish  swam  just  out  of  reach.  Then  they 
tried  to  chase  them,  and  that  made  the 
little  fish  wild.  The  water  got  muddy,  and 
the  children  gave  it  up.  But  they  forgot 
their  glass  jar.  It  lay  in  a  foot  or  so  of 
muddy  water.  The  bread  was  inside  it. 

That  evening,  when  the  light  was  fad¬ 
ing,  a  big  Sucker  ventured  into  the  shal¬ 
lows.  He  saw  the  pieces  of  white  bread 
and  tried  to  get  them.  But  he  bumped 
his  head  on  something.  That  was  the  side 
of  the  jar.  But  the  Sucker  knew  nothing 
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of  glass.  So  lie  blundered  about  in  his 
thoughtful  way  until  at  last  he  found  the 
top  of  the  jar,  quite  by  chance.  In  he 
went  and  ate  the  bread.  Then  he  tried  to 
swim  away. 

But  here  was  a  puzzling  thing.  That 
strange  something  was  in  front  of  him 
again.  When  he  tried  to  swim  he  bumped 
his  nose.  He  waved  his  tail  quite  rapidly. 
But  nothing  happened.  Nothing  at  all. 
There  he  was  in  just  the  same  place.  And 
the  harder  he  tried  to  swim,  the  harder 
that  strange  something  pressed  against 
his  head. 

The  poor  old  Sucker  was  really  in  a 
fix.  He  couldn’t  go  ahead.  And  he 
couldn’t  swim  backwards.  Very  few  fish 
can  do  that.  But  unlike  some  kinds  of 
fish  he  didn’t  struggle  and  wear  himself 
out.  He  stayed  still  and  tried  to  think  it 
all  out. 

He  was  still  thinking  when  the  children 
remembered  their  glass  jar  next  morning 
and  came  down  to  the  beach  to  get  it. 
They  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes. 
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Only  yesterday  they  had  tried  to  catch 
just  little  fish  in  it.  Now  without  trying 
at  all  they  had  caught  a  fish  so  big  he 
wouldn’t  all  go  in  the  jar. 

They  wanted  to  keep  him,  but  they  knew 
he  would  die  in  a  jar  or  pail.  So  the  boy 
waded  in  and  lifted  the  jar  so  the  Sucker 
could  get  away.  They  watched  him  swim 
slowly  back  to  the  deeper  water. 

The  sober-minded  Sucker  had  some¬ 
thing  more  to  think  about. 

40 

THE  MARTEN 

It  is  largely  because  of  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  that  parts  of  the  North  American 
continent  are  settled,  or  being  settled.  Fur 
drew  men  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  to 
Oregon  and  the  State  of  Washington. 
Fur  trading  is  Canada’s  oldest  industry. 
It  brought  traders  from  France  and  En¬ 
gland  centuries  ago.  It  is  still  taking  men 
farther  and  farther  into  the  unsettled 
North.  Among  the  animals  whose  coats 
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are  most  sought  after  is  the  Marten.  So 
it  is  partly  owing  to  the  Marten  that  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  are  today  crossed  by  railroads,  and 
that  other  parts  have  been  explored  so  well 
that  all  their  lakes  and  streams  can  be 
shown  on  maps. 

The  Marten  is  long-bodied,  like  the 
Mink  and  the  Weasel.  Like  them  too,  he 
preys  on  small  animals.  His  face  is  not 
so  narrow  as  the  Mink’s  and  his  ears  are 
more  noticeable.  His  tail  is  beautifully 
fluffy.  He  has  long,  hooked  claws  and  is 
an  expert  climber. 

A  Squirrel  chasing  up  and  down  a  big 
tree  seems  to  travel  at  remarkable  speed. 
When  the  Marten  takes  after  him  he 
seems  to  go  slow  indeed.  Like  a  dark  flash 
the  Marten  leaps  from  branch  to  branch 
after  his  chattering  victim.  He  hunts 
squirrels  a  great  deal,  and  trappers  going 
into  a  new  trapping-ground  sometimes  are 
disappointed  to  see  many  squirrel  tracks 
in  the  snow.  “  Plenty  of  squirrels,  no 
Marten,”  is  an  old  saying  with  them. 
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They  know  that  a  few  Marten  soon  reduce 
the  number  of  Squirrels. 

In  spite  of  his  fierceness  as  a  hunter,  the 
Marten  is  sometimes  tamed.  One  trapper 
had  a  tame  Marten  for  several  years.  He 
found  it  in  the  spring  when  it  was  very 
small  and  took  it  to  his  cabin  and  raised 
it.  After  it  was  full  grown  it  refused  to 
leave  him.  He  could  not  chase  it  away. 
For  a  few  hours  it  might  be  out  of  his 
sight  among  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  his 
clearing.  But  it  always  returned  to  sleep 
in  the  house.  In  time  he  taught  it  to  stand 
on  its  hind  legs  and  beg  for  food.  He 
brought  it  a  ball,  and  the  Marten  played 
with  it  as  a  kitten  would. 

The  trapper  could  not  go  anywhere 
without  his  pet.  Sometimes  that  was  a 
nuisance.  But  the  Marten  more  than  re¬ 
paid  him  by  destroying  all  mice  and  rats 
that  came  near  the  cabin. 
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41 

THE  PTARMIGAN 

The  Ptarmigan  lives  higher  up  the 
mountains  than  trees  can  grow,  up  where 
the  snow  stays  all  summer.  It  is  almost  as 
big  as  a  Partridge,  and  for  most  of  the 
year  all  its  feathers  are  pure  white.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  intense  cold  up  there,  so  high 
above  our  world,  these  white  feathers 
cover  its  legs  and  even  its  feet. 

In  the  summer  when  the  snow  melts 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  but  not 
from  the  tops,  its  feathers  change  from 
white  to  reddish  brown  with  black  bars. 
Nestling  among  the  heather,  where  it  is 
often  found  in  summer,  this  protective 
coloring  makes  them  difficult  to  see.  In 
the  winter  they  are  just  as  hard  to  see  on 
the  snow.  For  by  then  the  feathers  have 
changed  back  to  white  again. 

The  Ptarmigan  is  a  strong  and  fearless 
flyer.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  hush  of 
the  mountain  world,  it  swoops  and  wheels 
out  over  the  cliffs  above  which  it  lives.  It 
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may  be  so  high  in  the  air  that  the  great 
forests  in  the  valley  below  look  like  a 
green  lawn.  But  it  seems  to  have  no  fear 
of  height. 

A  pair  of  these  birds  often  have  as 
many  as  fifteen  chicks.  Like  their  par¬ 
ents,  they  are  colored  so  they  are  hard  to 
see  among  the  heather  and  the  rocks. 
Their  nest  is  usually  a  hollow  in  the  rock, 
lined  with  grass  and  moss.  Among  the 
heather  are  many  pools  of  clear  snow¬ 
water.  Sometimes,  if  you  come  too  near 
the  brood,  these  fluffy  little  fellows  do  not 
hesitate  to  swim  if  they  have  to.  They 
will  paddle  across  a  pool  to  keep  ahead  of 
you. 

In  times  of  supposed  danger,  like  this, 
the  male  bird  may  mount  a  rock  and  strut 
and  scold  you.  He  would  like  to  make  you 
think  he  is  a  very  dangerous  bird.  But 
if  you  pay  no  attention  to  him,  and  come 
nearer,  he  will  fly  to  a  safe  distance  and 
leave  his  mate  to  see  that  their  young  ones 
come  to  no  harm. 

Men  who  have  journeyed  through  the 
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unsettled  country,  behind  Alaska,  bring 
stories  of  enormous  flocks  of  Ptarmigan. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  has  gone 
only  from  the  sunny  sides  of  the  low 
mountains,  they  gather  in  thousands  to 
feed  on  the  dried  berries  which  have  been 
exposed  by  the  warm  sun.  “  I  saw  tens 
of  thousands  of  them,”  one  man  said. 
‘  ‘  They  were  so  eager  for  the  berries  you 
could  walk  right  among  them.  The  moun¬ 
tainside  was  like  one  great  chicken  yard. 
When  they  all  arose  at  once  the  sound  of 
their  wings  was  like  dull  thunder.  ’  ’ 

42 

A  STRANGE  BATHER 

It  was  a  hot  August  afternoon.  At  the 
city  bathing-beach  many  people  swam  or 
splashed.  Little  boys  and  girls  made  sand 
castles.  People  with  sunshades  and  lunch- 
baskets  picnicked.  A  small  man  with  a 
very  large  tray  went  between  the  groups 
offering  ice-cream  cones  for  sale.  There 
was  shouting  and  laughing  and  merry 
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music  from  a  gramophone  in  a  refresh¬ 
ment  booth.  And  suddenly  into  that  place 
where  you  would  least  expect  to  see  one,  a 
baby  Seal  came. 

He  popped  up  in  the  center  of  a  circle 
of  bathers.  The  sun  made  the  smooth  top 
of  his  wet  head  shine.  His  round  eyes 
looked  about  him  in  surprise.  He  was  not 
afraid,  only  interested.  He  had  never 
seen  such  a  place  before.  Nor  had  he  seen 
such  queer  animals  or  fish,  or  whatever 
they  were,  flopping  so  awkwardly  in  the 
salt  water. 

He  paddled  with  his  flippers  and 
stretched  his  shiny  neck  to  get  a  better 
look.  This  was  a  strange  place,  sure 
enough.  Whatever  could  be  going  on? 
He  dived  neatly,  going  out  of  sight  with¬ 
out  the  least  splash.  All  the  people  who 
had  seen  him  were  telling  the  people  who 
had  not  seen  him,  just  what  he  looked  like. 
And  the  people  who  had  not  seen  him 
were  saying  how  unlucky  they  were  to 
have  missed  such  a  rare  sight. 

Then  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
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farthest  bather  a  head  appeared  again. 
“  There  it  is !  ”  some  one  shouted. 

But  it  wasn’t  “it.”  It  was  “its” 
mother.  And  a  very  worried  mother  she 
was.  Something  would  surely  happen  to 
her  precious  young  one  and  she  would 
never  see  him  again.  She  wanted  to  come 
close  in  and  find  him  before  it  was  too 
late.  Yet  she  dared  not.  She  barked  for 
him  to  come. 

The  baby  Hair  Seal  poked  his  head  out 
of  the  water  within  ten  feet  from  a  very 
fat  man.  The  fat  man  looked  at  him,  and 
he  looked  at  the  fat  man.  The  fat  man 
was  hoping  that  seals  didn’t  do  like  sharks 
and  come  up  and  bite  people’s  legs.  He 
couldn’t  remember  if  seals  did  that  or  not. 
But  he  backed  away  anyway,  just  to  be 
safe.  The  little  Seal  wasn’t  afraid  and 
swam  slowly  toward  him. 

Then  another  man  dived  and  came  up 
close  to  the  Seal.  The  Seal  turned  his 
large  eyes  on  the  dripping  face  and  de¬ 
cided  that  this  was  not  such  a  safe  place 
after  all.  So  he  went  down  and  swam 
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close  to  the  bottom,  past  the  white  legs 
of  people  standing  in  the  water,  and  came 
up  fifty  yards  out.  His  mother  saw  him 
and  barked  for  him  to  come  at  once.  Then 
both  dived  and  were  not  seen  again  until 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oft  shore. 

The  old  Seal  had  reasons  to  fear  human 
beings.  Often  and  often  she  had  been 
shot  at  by  fishermen  who  drifted  in  their 
boats  off  the  mouth  of  the  big  river  a  few 
miles  away. 

The  fisherman  could  be  excused  for 
shooting  at  her  and  at  the  other  Hair 
Seals  who  robbed  their  nets  of  the  salmon 
they  worked  so  hard  to  catch.  It  is  no  fun 
to  lie  in  a  boat  all  night  with  your  net  set 
and  then  in  the  morning  find  that  Seals 
have  bitten  pieces  out  of  the  salmon  you 
caught.  The  canneries  were  paying  fifty 
cents  for  each  salmon.  And  perhaps  in 
one  night  the  Seals  might  come  and  leave 
nothing  in  your  net  for  you  to  sell.  Even 
when  the  Seals  had  eaten  all  they  wanted, 
they  would  come  and  take  just  one  bite 
out  of  every  fish  along  the  net. 
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The  Seals,  of  course,  could  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  They  had  always  caught 
salmon  off  the  river  mouth.  And  if  the 
salmon  were  stuck  in  the  net  they  were 
much  easier  to  catch. 

That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  war  be¬ 
tween  Hair  Seals  and  fishermen,  and  it 
explains  why  the  mother  Seal  worried 
when  her  young  one  went  among  the 
bathers. 

43 

GUARDING  THE  HERITAGE 

More  and  more  as  the  years  go  on,  men 
and  women  are  learning  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  things  which  nature  has 
given  them.  A  generation  ago,  very  little 
was  heard  on  this  continent  about  protect¬ 
ing  the  forests  from  fire  and  waste.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  supply  of  fish  in 
the  inland  and  coast  waters  of  North 
America  were  thought  to  be  so  great  they 
could  never  be  exhausted.  Now  we  know 
that  this  is  not  so.  In  fact  some  kinds  of 
valuable  fish  are  so  greatly  reduced  in 
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numbers  that  great  care  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  preserve  them  at  all.  People 
nowadays  have  come  to  understand  that 
all  these  natural  resources  are  not  theirs 
to  use  recklessly.  They  now  believe  that 
while  they  may  use  them,  they  should 
leave  the  supply  as  great,  or  greater  than 
when  they  found  it.  Otherwise  future 
generations  of  Americans  and  Canadians 
will  be  right  in  saying  how  wasteful  their 
forefathers  were.  Our  generation  does 
not  want  this  to  happen.  So  there  are  now 
thousands  of  forest-rangers,  game-war¬ 
dens,  and  fish-culturalists  busy  all  the 
time,  and  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  to  guard  these  national  her¬ 
itages. 

It  is  too  late  to  help  some  kinds  of  wild 
life.  They  are  gone,  it  is  believed,  forever. 
The  Passenger  Pigeons  used  to  darken 
the  sky  when  they  migrated.  Now  there 
are  none;  though  disease,  or  storms,  and 
not  man,  killed  them. 

The  Buffalo  was  slaughtered  until  it 
was  almost  extinct.  Only  a  few  of  them 
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remained  from  colossal  herds  that  ranged 
our  prairie  country.  Then  in  the  United 
States  a  start  was  made  to  help  them  mul¬ 
tiply  again.  It  was  difficult  work,  but  it 
met  with  some  success.  Now  there  are 
thousands  of  them,  and  their  number  is 
increasing  each  year.  The  largest  herd 
in  the  world  is  now  at  Wainwright  Buf¬ 
falo  Park  in  the  province  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  This  park  is  a  fenced  area  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  square  miles.  In  it 
eight  thousand  healthy  Buffalo  are  pro¬ 
tected  and  in  winter  fed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada.  Not  long  ago  several 
hundred  of  them  were  taken  north  toward 
the  Peace  River  and  turned  loose.  Recent 
reports  say  they  like  their  new  Northland 
home. 

West  of  the  Rockies  there  used  to  be 
many  Elk.  It  was  not  man  who  was  main¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  sad  decrease  in 
their  numbers.  Hard  winters  and  dis¬ 
ease  are  said  to  have  killed  many.  But 
now  there  are  several  areas  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  country  inside  which  Elk  are  cared 
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for  and  protected.  The  picture  shows 
part  of  the  band  of  Elk  at  Jasper  National 
Park,  west  of  Edmonton,  enjoying  the 
forage  their  keepers  have  scattered  for 
them.  Two  of  them  seem  so  happy  they 
are  performing  a  stately  dance  against 
the  background  of  snow-draped  mountain¬ 
side. 

44 

HOW  NATURE  HELPS 

Some  of  the  ways  nature  protects  her 
young  and  helpless  wrild  creatures  from 
danger  are  so  wonderful  that  even  people 
who  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the  woods 
can  never  forget  to  marvel  about  them. 
And  clever  folk,  who  want  to  learn  the 
reason  for  things,  find  them  very  difficult 
to  explain. 

Here  is  one  way  nature  gives  help  when 
it  is  badly  needed.  Poxes  and  Coyotes, 
Wolves  and  Marten,  the  Mink,  the  Lynx, 
and  others  all  hunt  Grouse  for  food. 
Their  noses  are  keen,  and  the  wind  brings 
them  the  scent  of  these  birds.  They  steal 
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up  wind  to  get  near  enough  for  the  fatal 
leap.  They  are  cunning  and  move  like 
soft  shadows  through  the  brush.  Some¬ 
times  in  your  walks  you  will  come  upon 
a  tragic  heap  of  soft  feathers  on  the 
ground.  You  know  that  is  where  an  un¬ 
wary  Grouse  has  been  surprised. 

But  in  the  spring  when  the  hen  birds 
are  hatching  their  eggs  nature  helps  them 
to  outwit  the  hunters.  For  then  they  have 
not  the  slightest  scent.  There  they  sit, 
keeping  their  eggs  warm  in  the  nest  in 
some  dry  place  on  the  ground.  Foxes  and 
all  the  others  can  come  within  a  few  feet 
and  still  not  smell  them.  The  hen  bird 
will  sit  as  still  as  a  statue,  and  unless 
you  happen  to  see  the  flicker  of  her  eyelid, 
you  seldom  find  her.  For  she  chooses  a 
spot  where  the  mottled  color  of  her  feath¬ 
ers  nearly  matches  her  surroundings.  As 
soon  as  her  chicks  are  hatched  her  scent 
returns  to  her  again. 

The  Fawns  also,  have  no  scent.  Their 
mothers  often  leave  them  when  they  must 
wander  into  the  brush  near-by  to  feed. 
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Like  many  other  wild  things  these  little 
Deer  are  colored  so  cunningly  that  they 
are  very  difficult  to  see  so  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  still.  The  little  white  marks  on  their 
backs  and  sides  look  like  spots  of  sunlight 
which  have  found  their  way  through  the 
leaves  above  them. 

Only,  alas,  sometimes  the  Fawns  do  not 
do  as  they  are  told.  As  a  Bear  cub  some¬ 
times  does,  they  grow  tired  of  staying  still 
and  waiting  for  their  mothers  to  come 
back  to  them.  They  get  up,  walk  just  a 
few  paces,  then  wander  farther  and 
farther  from  their  hiding-place.  Some¬ 
times  their  mothers  find  them  in  time.  But 
often  they  fall  prey  to  Coyotes  or  other 
prowlers.  Often,  though,  they  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  picked  up  and  cared 
for  by  people  who  protect  them  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  trusted  to  look  after 
themselves  in  the  woods. 

Ranchers  in  the  mountain  country 
sometimes  have  grown  Deer  which  are  not 
afraid  of  human  beings.  These  are  often 
Fawns  the  people  cared  for,  and  which 
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now,  after  they  are  full  grown,  do  not 
want  to  leave.  They  feel  safer  close  to 
the  cattle  and  the  home  meadow  than 
they  would  far  back  in  the  hills  where 
men  seldom  come. 


45 

FLAT  TO  RENT 

We  called  it  a  house-boat.  Really  it 
was  a  raft-house,  for  the  little  low-roofed 
house  was  built  on  rows  of  big  cedar  logs. 
Except  for  a  short  time  in  the  summer 
there  were  no  other  people  living  at  the 
lake.  But  all  the  same  we  had  plenty  of 
neighbors  and  more  than  a  few  visitors. 

They  did  not  come  in  the  usual  way. 
Sometimes  we  only  caught  sight  of  them 
as  they  were  leaving.  Some,  like  the  old 
Coon,  came  to  the  end  of  the  gangplank 
and  then  grew  timid  and  went  away  with¬ 
out  coming  onto  the  raft  at  all.  Others, 
like  the  Skunk,  outstayed  their  welcome. 
Then  there  was  the  simple  Robin  who  had 
never  seen  a  pane  of  glass  before.  He 
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wanted  to  build  a  nest  in  the  kitchen.  So 
he  spent  three  whole  days  trying  to  stab 
his  beak  through  the  kitchen  window. 

In  fact,  that  floating  home  was  very 
popular.  A  Squirrel  lived  for  a  time  be¬ 
tween  the  board  ceiling  and  the  low  roof. 
A  noisy  fellow  that,  who  went  galloping 
up  and  down  on  the  thin  ceiling  boards. 
Mud  Hornets  had  to  be  discouraged  time 
after  time  from  setting  up  housekeeping 
in  the  bedroom.  A  Mink  came  and  went 
very  informally.  At  different  times  two 
Western  Grebe  paddled  outside  the  door 
and  stretched  their  long  necks  to  see  what 
the  inside  was  like.  The  Muskrat  too — 
but  there  was  a  fellow  who  was  easy  to  get 
along  with.  He  stayed  a  whole  winter 
and  never  gave  the  least  trouble. 

It  was  in  late  October  when  we  first 
heard  strange  splashings  in  the  water  be¬ 
tween  the  logs.  It  makes  you  feel  queer 
to  hear  something  paddling  about  a  foot 
beneath  the  floor  of  your  house.  In  the 
daytime  all  was  quiet  and  proper  below. 
But  what  goings-on  there  were  at  night! 
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At  first  we  thought  it  might  be  a  Mink. 
But  it  made  too  much  noise  for  a  Mink. 
So  when  a  week  of  bright  moonlight 
nights  came,  we  sat  up  and  waited  for 
this  queer  fellow  who  was  living  in  the 
decidedly  wet  flat  below  us.  The  first  night 
we  watched,  we  found  he  was  a  Muskrat. 
Not  a  large  Muskrat  either,  but  he  was  a 
wonderful  splasher. 

The  next  day  we  tried  to  pry  into  his 
affairs.  We  peered  under  the  deck  of 
rough  boards  that  ran  around  the  outside 
of  the  house.  But  he  kept  out  of  sight 
among  the  cross-timbers. 

During  the  following  months  quite  a 
friendship  grew  up  between  us  and  our 
neighbor  below.  It  was  a  strange  friend¬ 
ship,  for  we  never  visited.  But  we  under¬ 
stood  each  other  perfectly.  The  Muskrat 
knew  we  weren’t  going  to  trap  or  shoot 
him.  If  he  wanted  to  go  out  while  we 
were  in  sight,  he  often  did.  But  usually 
he  arranged  his  comings  and  goings  dur¬ 
ing  the  quiet  hours  of  the  mornings  and 
evening.  And  certainly  we  never  worried 
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about  him  coming  up  to  our  flat.  It  was  a 
splendid  arrangement. 

Sometimes  we  wished  that  tenant  of 
ours  would  not  keep  himself  so  much  te 
himself.  We  wanted  to  know  what  all  the 
splashing  and  paddling  was  about.  We 
could  hear  him  wade  to  the  outer  end  of 
one  of  the  submerged  logs.  Then  he  would 
dive,  and  soon  he  would  be  back.  A  few 
times  when  he  returned  we  heard  sounds 
like  some  one  rattling  dishes. 

It  wasn’t  until  late  spring  that  we 
learned  what  made  the  rattling  noise.  The 
first  day  we  went  swimming  at  the  raft- 
house,  we  got  a  good  look  under  the  deck. 
In  a  snug  corner  among  the  cross-timbers 
there  was  a  ragged  pile  of  dead  reeds  and 
water  grass.  And  on  the  log  below  it  there 
were  dozens  and  dozens  of  the  blue  and 
black  shells  of  the  fresh-water  Mussel. 
The  little  hinge  at  the  back  of  each  pair 
of  shells  had  been  bitten  open  and  the 
Mussels  eaten.  While  we  had  had  to  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  treats  of  canned 
oysters  during  the  winter,  our  tenant  be- 
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low  had  been  having  regular  oyster  sup¬ 
pers.  No  canned  ones  for  him  either.  He 
brought  his  oysters  fresh  from  the  lake 
bottom  under  the  raft. 

He  left  us  early  in  the  spring,  at  about 
the  time  the  pussy-willows  came.  We  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  gone  somewhere  farther  up 
the  lake,  back  to  his  summer  feeding- 
grounds. 

46 

TEACHING  THEM  MANNERS 

There  are  some  things  about  the  Stellar 
J ay  that  you  like,  and  there  are  some  more 
things  about  him  that  you  don’t.  He  is  a 
cousin  to  that  notorious  fellow  the  Canada 
Jay,  or  Camp  Robber.  But  he  is  larger 
and  his  coat  is  blue  with  a  black  head  and 
a  pointed  crest  of  feathers  on  top  of  it  that 
sticks  out  behind  like  an  old-fashioned 
pirate’s  hat.  The  Eastern  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Jays  don’t  look  much  alike,  but  their 
habits  are  the  same.  They  like  to  stay 
about  camps,  and  when  no  one  is  looking 
to  dive  down  and  take  something.  They 
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may  only  take  an  old  crust,  or  they  may 
take  a  fountain  pen,  or  spectacles,  or  any¬ 
thing  shiny  and  bright.  But  they  are 
wise.  They  watch  their  chance.  You  will 
see  them  in  the  branches  with  their  heads 
cocked  to  one  side  and  a  bright  little  eye 
following  every  move  you  make.  While 
they  watch  they  talk  about  you,  and  ex¬ 
change  jeering  cries.  In  spite  of  the 
trouble  they  cause,  they  are  often  wel¬ 
comed  around  lonely  winter  camps  where 
few  other  birds  come. 

Old  Dan,  the  trapper,  liked  them.  His 
story  of  how  he  taught  them  manners  is 
given  here. 

“  They  just  wouldn’t  leave  me  alone,” 
Dan  said.  “  But  I  didn’t  mind  them. 
For  that  winter  I  didn’t  have  any  one  to 
talk  to,  not  even  a  dog.  But  they  surely 
gave  me  lots  of  trouble,  one  way  and 
another.  I  couldn’t  leave  anything  out¬ 
side,  under  the  porch  roof,  for  five 
minutes.  They’d  not  wait  until  I  went  in¬ 
side  the  cabin  before  they’d  fly  down  and 
see  if  it  was  small  enough  to  fly  away  with. 
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‘  ‘  One  day  I  made  myself  a  pie.  A  real 
raisin  pie.  I  made  it  just  before  dinner, 
and  I  set  it  outside  to  cool.  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  it  close,  for  I  knew  what  they’d  be  up 
to  the  minute  my  back  was  turned.  But 
something  started  to  boil  over  on  the  stove, 
and  I  had  to  tend  to  that.  When  I  came 
out  those  Jays  had  come  down  and  pecked 
most  of  the  crust  off  my  pie.  It  made  me 
mad.  But  when  they  saw  I  was  mad,  they 
all  sat  on  a  branch  and  laughed  at  me  so 
hard  I  felt  I  wanted  to  go  inside  and  get 
my  gun. 

“  But  of  course  I  wouldn’t  shoot  them. 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  I’d  show  them  that 
I  could  play  jokes  too. 

“  I  took  a  small  trap  and  I  filed  the 
spring  so  it  wouldn’t  hurt  anything.  Then 
I  padded  the  jaws  with  soft  cloth,  and  I 
set  it  on  the  shelf  outside  the  door.  I 
caught  one  inside  of  an  hour. 

“  1  Now,  my  lad,’  I  said  to  him.  4  Here 
goes  for  a  little  joke  on  you.’  I  tied  a 
little  piece  of  red  ribbon  on  his  leg.  Then 
I  let  him  go. 
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“You  should  have  heard  the  other  Jays 
poking  fun  at  him  on  account  of  that  red 
bow. 

“  Next  time  I  set  the  trap  a  little  differ¬ 
ent.  At  the  end  of  two  days  I’d  caught 
five  of  them.  There  was  only  one  left  that 
hadn’t  a  bow  on  his  leg.  He  thought  he 
was  too  smart  to  get  caught.  He  had  a 
great  time  laughing  at  me  and  the  other 
Jays. 

“  ‘  Just  you  wait,  old-timer,’  I  told  him. 
‘  Old  Dan  isn’t  through  with  you  yet.’ 

“  I  moved  the  trap  and  hid  it  under 
some  moss  at  the  end  of  the  porch.  Next 
afternoon  I  caught  him.  I  knew  I’d  have 
to  fix  something  special  up  for  him.  So  I 
cut  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  the  size  of 
a  silver  dollar.  Then  I  made  a  little  tassel 
of  the  red  ribbon  and  stuck  it  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  I  dabbed  some  paste  on  the  under 
side  of  it  and  slapped  it  onto  his  head. 
He  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was 
wearing  a  tam-o’-shanter. 

“  I  never  will  forget  how  those  other 
five  Jays  laughed  at  him.  They  forgot  all 
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about  the  red  bows  on  their  legs.  They 
just  threw  back  their  old  beaks  and 
cackled  until  I  thought  they’d  fall  out  of 
the  tree.  And  every  time  they’d  see  him 
on  his  branch  with  his  back  against  the 
trunk,  trying  to  claw  off  that  Scotchman’s 
hat,  they’d  start  to  laugh  all  over  again. 

“  Of  course  in  a  few  days  they  got  the 
ribbons  and  the  hat  off.  They  weren’t  a 
bit  the  worse  for  the  joke.  I  taught  them 
manners.  They  were  real  polite  by  spring. 
At  least  they  were  as  polite  as  a  Jay  can 
ever  be,”  old  Dan  concluded. 

47 

SWALLOWS 

Spring  was  so  long  in  coming.  Each  day 
we  hoped  to  see  the  weather  clear,  and 
each  day  we  were  disappointed.  Either  it 
was  raining  or  else  a  cold  mist  lay  on  the 
lake  and  hid  the  mountaintops.  And  if 
there  was  neither  mist  nor  rain  a  cold 
wind  blew.  The  buds  seemed  waiting  for 
warm  weather  before  they  burst  into  leaf. 
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Spring  seemed  to  be  so  very  near  and  yet 
so  very  far  away. 

The  first  week  in  May  went  and  yet 
the  weather  did  not  clear.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  no  real  spring  at  all.  It  would 
stay  wet  and  cold  for  weeks,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  it  would  be  hot  and  summer  would 
come.  We  felt  we  were  being  cheated. 
When  you  are  in  the  city,  or  even  in  the 
settlements,  you  can  find  other  things  to 
do  and  can  forget  the  weather.  But  when 
you  are  far  back  in  the  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains  the  weather  becomes  very  important. 
You  depend  on  it.  It  can  help  or  spoil 
all  your  plans. 

One  afternoon  the  rain  became  only  a 
drizzle.  W e  paddled  up  the  lake  and  came 
upon  several  hundred  Swallows.  Often 
they  flitted  close  to  the  canoe,  and  we  saw 
how  wonderfully  colored  they  were.  Their 
backs  were  beautiful  shades  of  blue,  green, 
and  purple,  and  their  underparts  were 
white.  These  were  the  Northern  Violet- 
green  Swallows.  Though  they  are  found 
in  many  places  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains  and  the  Pacific,  we  had  never  seen 
so  many  as  now.  Their  nests  are  said  to 
be  made  in  Woodpecker  holes  at  the  tops 
of  the  highest  redwood  and  pine  trees. 

As  they  swooped  and  darted  over  the 
dull  water  they  brought  a  pleasing  touch 
of  color  to  the  greyness  which  had  hung 
for  so  long  over  the  woods  and  mountains. 
They  seemed  to  be  out  of  place  on  the  cold 
lake.  Yet  they  piped  as  cheerily  as  if  the 
world  were  bright  and  warm.  As  we  pad- 
died  homeward  we  felt  that  now  spring 
must  come  soon. 

Next  morning  the  sun  burst  through  the 
clouds.  The  Swallows  had  brought  the 
spring. 

48 

THE  COUGAR 

He  has  several  names,  this  outlaw  of 
which  we  are  writing.  Cougar,  Mountain 
Lion,  Panther — these  are  three  of  them. 
There  may  be  others,  but  by  whichever  one 
he  is  called,  nature  lovers  agree  that  he  is 
a  foe  of  wild  life.  So  the  Cougar,  the 
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great  silent  cat  of  the  Western  mountains, 
slinks  through  the  dim  forests  with  a 
Government  bounty  on  his  head. 

To  describe  him  briefly,  he  may  be  said 
to  look  something  like  a  lioness.  But  he 
is  slighter  and  has  not  her  stateliness.  His 
coat  is  tawny,  his  tail  long  and  thick,  and 
his  legs  powerfully  muscled.  Cougar  skins 
are  sometimes  taken  that  measure  over 
ten  feet  long.  For  all  his  evil  reputation, 
he  is  a  graceful  animal  when  you  see  him 
in  his  natural  surroundings.  Lying  in 
wait  on  a  log  beside  a  deer  trail,  it  is  very 
hard  for  human  eyes  to  see  him.  The 
color  of  his  coat  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
moss  and  the  tree  trunks. 

A  Doe  and  her  Fawn  are  coming  slowly 
down  the  deer  trail  through  the  woods.  It 
is  evening,  and  they  go  down  the  moun¬ 
tainside  to  drink  at  the  lake  below.  The 
Cougar  flattens  himself  on  the  log  beside 
the  trail.  His  head  sinks  lower.  His 
sharp  claws  come  out  and  sink  into  the 
soft  wood  to  give  him  foothold  for  the 
jump  he  will  make  when  the  right  moment 
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comes.  His  heavy  tail  lies  along  the  log 
straight  behind  him.  He  cannot  keep  it 
from  twitching  as  his  prey  comes  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  Hoe  cannot  scent  him, 
for  he  knows  enough  to  keep  on  the  down¬ 
wind  side  of  the  trail. 

She  comes  abreast  of  where  he  crouches. 
A  tawny  shape  leaps  downward  on  her 
back.  There  is  a  sharp  bleat,  and  the 
Cougar,  the  outlaw  of  the  mountains,  has 
added  to  his  toll. 

Some  nature  students  say  the  Cougar 
kills  a  deer  each  week,  or  over  fifty  in 
one  year.  That  number  may  be  too  large. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  he  will  often 
kill  more  deer  than  he  can  eat,  and  will 
leave  them  untouched  after  he  has  brought 
them  down.  It  is  plain  to  see  why  the 
Government  wants  the  number  of  Cougars 
reduced. 

Specially  trained  dogs  are  used  to  hunt 
the  Cougar.  They  are  often  part  Terrier 
and  part  Hound.  Such  dogs  have  the 
dashing  fighting  qualities  of  the  Terrier, 
and  with  it  the  keen  sense  of  smell  needed 
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to  outwit  the  Cougar.  In  spite  of  his 
cruelty  in  hunting  deer,  the  Cougar  is  a 
coward  at  heart.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
animals,  great  or  small,  who  will  not  show 
fight  when  trapped. 

The  dogs  trail  him,  and  when  he  sees 
they  do  not  intend  to  stop  following  him, 
he  climbs  a  tree.  The  dogs  keep  him  there 
until  their  masters  come.  One  well- 
trained  dog  can  tree  a  Cougar  much  larger 
than  himself  without  much  trouble. 

Some  men  in  our  Western  mountains, 
who  know  a  great  deal  about  animal 
habits,  make  a  living  by  hunting  these 
animals  and  claiming  the  Government 
bounty. 

49 

GINGER— THE  COUGAR  DOG 

Ginger’s  master  had  received  a  message 
that  a  large  Cougar  had  been  seen  about 
twenty  miles  down  the  valley.  The 
rancher  who  saw  it  had  some  very  fine 
sheep  and  he  feared  what  would  happen 
to  them  if  the  Cougar  was  not  caught. 
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Ginger’s  master  had  also  had  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  bought  and  sold  wild 
animals.  The  letter  said  that  a  Zoo  in  the 
Eastern  States  wanted  to  buy  a  large 
Cougar.  One  message  seemed  like  an 
answer  to  the  other.  So  Ginger  and  his 
master  went  to  visit  the  rancher  and  see 
what  could  be  done. 

The  rancher  took  them  to  some  muddy 
ground  near  his  sheep  pasture  and 
showed  them  the  Cougar  tracks.  “  Yes,” 
said  Ginger’s  master,  whose  name  was  Joe. 
“  Yes,  that’s  a  big  Cougar.  We’ll  see  if 
we  can  catch  him  tomorrow  morning.  ’  ’  To 
see  Joe  and  Ginger  you  would  think  they 
were  planning  to  go  on  a  picnic  instead  of 
going  out  to  catch  the  most  vicious  slayer 
of  the  mountains.  Not  only  catch  him,  but 
bring  him  home  alive  and  uninjured. 

The  next  morning  they  were  off  before 
the  sun  was  up.  The  grass  and  bushes 
were  still  drenched  with  dew. 

“  I  think  we’ll  try  along  the  sidehill,  a 
mile  past  the  sheep  pasture,”  Joe  said  to 
Ginger. 
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Ginger,  who  trotted  along  the  wagon 
road  beside  Joe,  looked  up  and  signaled 
by  a  slight  wag  of  his  tail,  that  he  agreed. 

When  they  were  a  mile  past  the  sheep 
pasture  they  started  to  climb  the  wooded 
mountainside.  It  was  dim  and  silent 
there.  The  ground  was  covered  with  deep 
moss.  No  birds  sang. 

Ginger  circled  and  searched  the  ground 
with  his  nose  for  scent  of  the  Cougar’s 
tracks.  J oe  went  slowly  up  hill,  carrying 
his  pack-sack.  In  the  pack-sack  were 
some  odd-looking  things  which  were  to  be 
used  later  on.  After  about  an  hour  Ginger 
barked  that  he  had  found  the  Cougar’s 
trail.  He  was  away  to  the  right,  and  Joe 
went  toward  him.  He  didn ’t  seem  excited. 
But  then  hunting  Cougars  was  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

Ginger  followed  the  trail  for  half  an 
hour.  He  knew  it  was  fresh  and  that  the 
Cougar  was  not  far  ahead.  His  nose  was 
to  the  ground,  so  he  did  not  see  the  tawny 
form  that  paused  behind  a  fallen  tree  to 
look  down  the  hill  at  him.  The  Cougar 
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was  angry.  His  heavy  tail  swung  from 
side  to  side.  But  he  was  also  afraid.  And 
his  fear  was  greater  than  his  anger.  He 
bounded  from  behind  the  log  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  dim  woods  above. 

Soon  he  knew  that  all  his  twisting  and 
turning  would  not  confuse  that  dog.  But 
he  knew  a  trick  that  would  fool  him.  He 
picked  out  a  straight  tree  with  few 
branches.  He  climbed  fifty  feet  up  it. 
The  dog  could  not  worry  him  now,  he 
knew. 

When  Ginger  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree  his  deep  baying  changed  to  a  bark  of 
triumph.  That  bark  said  for  Joe  to  come. 

When  Joe  arrived  he  looked  up  the 
tree  at  the  Cougar.  “  Good  work,  old 
boy, ’ ’  he  said  to  Ginger.  “  He’s  a  big  one, 
sure  enough.  We’ll  work  fast  and  get 
through  this  job  before  dinner.” 

Ginger,  with  his  eyes  on  the  Cougar, 
wagged  his  tail.  His  part  of  the  work  was 
almost  done.  But  Joe’s  was  only  begin¬ 
ning. 

Joe  took  off  his  pack-sack  and  got  out 
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a  wire  noose.  He  tied  two  hundred  feet 
of  light  rope  to  it.  Then  he  cut  a  pole 
about  twelve  feet  long.  He  tied  the  noose 
to  the  top  end  of  the  pole,  using  fine  string 
that  could  easily  be  broken.  Then  he  laid 
a  big  wire  muzzle  and  some  short  pieces 
of  strong  rope  on  a  log  where  they  would 
be  handy  when  he  needed  them.  He  picked 
up  the  pole  and  started  to  climb  the  tree. 

As  he  climbed,  he  shoved  the  pole  with 
the  noose  ahead  of  him.  His  plan  was  very 
simple.  To  any  one  who  did  not  know 
Cougars  it  would  also  seem  very  danger¬ 
ous.  All  he  had  to  do  was  climb  until  he 
was  just  below  the  Cougar.  Then  he  would 
slip  the  noose  over  its  head.  The  Cougar 
looked  down  at  the  man.  He  dug  his  sharp 
claws  and  climbed  higher.  Flakes  of  bark 
dropped  on  J oe’s  head  and  shoulders.  The 
Cougar  was  eighty  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  Joe  was  close  behind  him.  It  did 
seem  that  J oe  was  soon  going  to  be  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  Cougar’s  knifelike  claws. 

But  Joe  knew  Cougars.  When  a  cat  is 
frightened  by  dogs  it  often  goes  up  a 
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telephone  pole.  Sometimes  it  stays  there 
until  a  kind-hearted  boy  or  a  fireman 
climbs  up  and  brings  it  down.  For  all  the 
cats,  including  the  Cougar,  have  claws 
that  hook  into  the  wood  when  they  are 
climbing.  But  these  will  not  hook  in  when 
they  try  to  come  down  head  first.  They 
must  come  down  backwards.  If  a  cat 
comes  down  backwards  the  dogs  can  get 
him.  And  if  a  Cougar  tries  it  he  knows  he 
cannot  defend  himself  from  the  man.  So 
he  does  not  try  to  back  down  the  trees. 

When  the  Cougar  had  climbed  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  clutched  the  bark  and 
snarled  horribly.  He  was  longer  than  J oe, 
and  he  showed  his  fangs  as  he  glanced 
down  over  his  shoulder.  His  tail  lashed. 
But  J  oe  took  no  notice  of  all  that.  It  was 
no  new  thing  for  him  to  be  seventy  feet 
above  the  ground  with  an  angry  Cougar 
hanging  just  above  him. 

Joe  pushed  the  pole  up  and  slipped  the 
noose  over  the  Cougar’s  head.  Then  he 
broke  the  light  string  with  a  jerk  and  let 
the  pole  fall.  He  slid  down  the  tree  and 
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took  hold  of  the  light  rope  which  was  tied 
to  the  end  of  the  wire  noose.  He  passed 
the  line  around  a  small  tree  and  started  to 
pull,  keeping  an  even  pressure  on  the 
noose.  Soon  the  Cougar  could  hold  on  no 
longer.  He  came  sliding  and  falling  down 
the  tree.  He  was  dazed  and  the  noose  was 
taking  his  breath  away.  For  just  a  minute 
he  lost  consciousness.  When  he  woke  up 
the  noose  was  off  his  neck,  his  feet  were 
tied  and  the  wire  muzzle  wTas  buckled  over 
his  head. 

“  It  is  a  bit  rough  on  you,  I  know,”  Joe 
said.  “  But  you’ve  no  mercy  on  the  deer 
you  kill.  So  we’ll  send  you  to  the  Zoo 
where  you  won’t  kill  any  more.  You’re 
getting  off  lucky  if  you  ask  me.  ’  ’ 

Ginger  growled  to  show  that  he  thought 
so  too. 

50 

THE  TRUNK  MYSTERY 

Beside  the  cabin  was  a  shanty  which  we 
used  as  a  storeroom.  In  this  storeroom 
was  an  old  trunk  with  our  summer  clothes 
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in  it.  The  old  trunk  would  be  useful  we 
said.  No  mice  or  rats  could  get  into  it 
and  chew  holes  in  our  things.  The  old 
iron-bound  trunk  would  fool  the  mice. 
Soon  after  the  snow  came  we  forgot  about 
it. 

Before  winter  came  we  had  carried 
many  pounds  of  food  up  the  long  valley 
to  the  cabin.  We  packed  in  enough  to  last 
us  until  spring. 

In  February  one  of  us  remarked  that  we 
seemed  to  be  eating  our  store  of  food 
faster  than  we  had  counted  on.  From  ex¬ 
perience  in  other  winters,  we  knew  just 
how  many  pounds  of  rice,  dried  fruits, 
flour,  bacon,  sugar,  beans,  and  so  on,  we 
would  use  each  month.  Had  we  made  a 
mistake  this  time*?  Where  was  our  food 
going  ? 

At  this  time  we  noticed  the  Airedale 
dog  often  went  into  the  shanty.  We  could 
hear  him  snuffing  and  whining  gently  to 
himself  as  if  he  were  after  something  he 
couldn ’t  get.  So  we  went  in  and  found  the 
silly  fellow  sniffing  at  the  keyhole  of  the 
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trunk.  He  was  a  dog  who  liked  to  hunt. 
And  before  this  we  had  caught  him  hunt¬ 
ing  for  small  game  in  impossible  places. 
Now,  we  thought,  we  had  caught  him 
again.  For  what  could  possibly  get 
through  a  hole  hardly  big  enough  to  put 
your  little  finger  into?  He  was  simply 
trying  to  imagine  there  was  game  inside 
the  trunk.  We  made  fun  of  him,  but  he 
wouldn’t  keep  away  from  the  trunk. 

One  day  we  were  alarmed  to  find  that 
our  oatmeal  was  more  than  half  gone.  The 
rice,  too,  was  disappearing  fast.  So  was 
the  macaroni.  It  must  be  mice,  we  said. 
But  we  had  no  safe  place  to  keep  the  sacks 
of  food  unless  we  hung  them  by  wires 
from  the  roof.  And  a  queer  pantry  it 
would  be  with  food  hanging  and  bumping 
your  head.  But  we  must  do  something 
right  away.  We  decided  to  bring  in  the  old 
trunk  and  keep  our  food  in  it.  It  was 
mouse-proof.  We  could  wrap  our  sum¬ 
mer  clothes  in  an  old  tent  and  hang  it 
from  the  shanty  roof  out  of  the  way  of 
rats  and  mice. 
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When  the  dog  saw  us  dragging  the 
trunk  into  the  cabin,  he  was  greatly  ex¬ 
cited.  We  could  hardly  get  it  open  for 
him  jumping  and  scratching  at  it.  When 
we  threw  back  the  lid  we  knew  the  dog 
had  a  good  joke  on  us.  For  among  the 
clothes  were  heaps  of  rice,  and  macaroni 
in  little  pieces,  and  oatmeal.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  get  that  stuff  into  the  trunk 
was  through  the  keyhole. 

We  looked  at  the  hole.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  even  the  smallest  mouse  could 
get  through  that.  But  believe  it  or  not, 
there  was  our  food  inside  the  trunk.  We 
scraped  it  up.  There  was  enough  to  fill  a 
dish-pan  heaping  full.  The  mice  had 
taken  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  food 
from  our  shelves  and  carried  it  piece  by 
piece  through  the  keyhole. 

The  old  dog  looked  at  us  and  wagged  his 
stump  of  tail.  But  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  say,  “  I  told  you  so.” 
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51 

FOUR  BEAR  STORIES 

Among  all  the  furred  and  feathered 
dwellers  of  our  forests  and  mountains, 
there  are  few  as  good-natured  and  as 
amusing  as  the  Bears.  Yet  there  are  still 
people  who  are  timid  about  meeting  one. 
This  fear  of  Bears  is  not  their  fault  in 
most  cases.  Probably  when  they  were 
young,  some  person,  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  wild  life,  had  told  them 
Bear  stories  and  frightened  them. 

In  this  book  you  will  find  the  story  of 
Fuzzy,  the  Black  Bear  cub.  If  you  have 
read  it  and  liked  it,  perhaps  you  will  care 
to  hear  about  some  other  bears,  big  and 
little,  that  lived  in  that  same  wonderful 
country  along  our  North  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Bear  and  the  Tree 

A  hunter  was  crossing  a  big  beaver 
meadow,  where  there  were  no  trees  but 
only  long  grass  higher  than  his  knees.  He 
was  about  in  the  middle  of  the  meadow 
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when  he  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
Black  Bear  rise  up  above  the  grass.  This 
man  had  heard  many  wild  stories  about 
how  fierce  Bears  were.  He  thought  he 
was  in  great  danger.  Had  he  left  the  Bear 
alone  he  would  have  been  quite  safe.  But 
he  thought  it  would  rush  at  him.  So  he 
lifted  his  rifle  and  fired.  And  then  he 
dropped  his  rifle  and  ran,  for  the  bear 
gave  a  startled  grunt  and  came  straight 
for  him.  The  man  was  running  for  the 
nearest  tree,  a  balsam  which  stood  out  a 
little  from  the  edge  of  the  woods.  He  ran 
faster  than  he  had  ever  run  before.  But 
when  he  was  only  half-way  to  the  tree  he 
looked  quickly  back  and  saw  that  the  Bear 
was  close  at  his  heels.  The  poor  man 
thought  that  in  a  second  or  two  the  Bear 
would  kill  him.  He  could  hear  the 
“  thump-thump  ”  of  the  heavy  paws  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  dodged,  but  he  knew  the 
Bear  could  dodge  too.  It  was  all  over  now, 
he  thought. 

When  he  dodged  the  big  black  form  shot 
past  him.  But  it  did  not  turn  back  to  get 
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him.  It  bounded  straight  on  until  it 
reached  the  balsam  tree.  It  climbed  to  the 
very  top  before  it  looked  down  to  find  the 
man  who  had  frightened  it. 

It  took  the  amazed  hunter  some  mo¬ 
ments  to  understand  that  his  shot  had 
frightened  the  Bear  so  badly  that  its  first 
thought  was  to  climb  a  tree.  And  the  tree 
it  made  for  was  the  same  tree  the  hunter 
had  been  running  toward.  He  picked  up 
his  rifle  and  went  home,  thankful  that 
Bears  were  not  so  fierce  as  the  story-tellers 
had  made  him  think  they  wTere. 

The  Bear  by  the  River 

We  were  canoeing  down  a  river  near 
the  coast.  It  was  September,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  salmon  were  spawning  there. 
Away  down  the  river  we  saw  a  Bear  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  end  of  a  log  which  ran  out  over 
the  water.  As  we  came  down-stream  we 
expected  him  to  run  from  the  log  and  hide 
in  the  woods.  He  did  not  run  though.  He 
went  on  fishing.  We  brought  the  canoe 
closer  and  closer  until  we  were  only  sixty 
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feet  from  him.  Then  we  held  it  in  the 
current  with  the  long  canoe  pole. 

The  big  black  fellow  stared  into  the 
water  with  his  head  on  one  side.  Quietly 
we  felt  around  for  the  camera.  As  usual 
when  there  was  a  good  picture  to  be  taken, 
we  had  left  it  in  camp. 

After  about  five  minutes  watching,  he 
raised  his  front  paw  carefully,  scooped  it 
quickly  into  the  water  and  brought  out  a 
salmon.  He  held  it  against  the  side  of 
the  log,  took  it  in  his  mouth  and  walked 
into  the  woods  with  it.  He  came  back 
and  caught  two  more.  Now  and  then  he 
would  look  up  at  us  and  then  go  on  fishing. 
When  he  had  taken  his  third  salmon  into 
the  woods  he  did  not  return. 

Next  day  we  went  back  to  the  log  with 
the  camera.  But  we  did  not  get  a  picture, 
for  the  Bear  had  gone. 

The  Bear  Who  Waved 

Bears  are  short-sighted.  But  here  is 
the  story  of  a  bear  and  a  short-sighted 
man. 
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This  man  went  trolling  for  trout  in  the 
lake.  He  rowed  his  boat  down  one  side 
of  the  lake  where  the  water  was  deep 
enough  to  fish  close  to  shore.  Then  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake  there  was  a  swampy 
stretch,  and  he  had  to  keep  farther  out. 
When  he  was  rowing  away  from  that  he 
looked  up.  We  will  let  the  man  tell  the 
rest  of  his  story. 

“  I  looked  up,”  he  said,  “  and  I  saw 
what  I  thought  was  a  man.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing  beside  a  high  berry  bush.  He  was 
waving  to  me.  He  was  wearing  a  long 
black  coat,  and  I  could  see  his  arm  go  up 
as  he  beckoned  for  me  to  come.  I  watched, 
and  I  saw  him  beckon  again. 

“  ‘  That’s  strange,’  I  said  to  myself. 
‘  Some  poor  fellow  is  lost  in  the  woods. 
He  wants  me  to  rescue  him.  ’ 

“  So  I  turned  the  boat  around  and 
rowed  back  for  him.  Once  I  looked  over 
my  shoulder,  and  he  was  still  there,  wav¬ 
ing  to  me.  I  rowed  faster.  When  I  came 
close  to  shore  I  stopped  rowing  and  turned 
around  to  have  another  look  at  him.  I 
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was  so  surprised  I  almost  fell  out  of  the 
boat.  It  wasn’t  a  man  at  all.  It  was  a 
Black  Bear  standing  on  his  hind  legs  and 
reaching  for  berries  at  the  top  of  the  bush. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  crashed  away 
through  the  brush.1’’ 

House-Breakers 

A  man  and  his  wife  found  two  Bear 
cubs  in  the  woods.  They  knew  that  their 
mother  must  have  been  shot  or  trapped  or 
she  would  not  have  left  them.  The  cubs 
were  hungry  and  whimpered.  So  they  . 
took  them  to  their  cabin.  “We  fed  them 
from  a  bottle  at  first,  ’  ’  the  man  said.  “We 
told  ourselves  we  were  going  to  have  a 
pair  of  amusing  pets. 

“  They  were  amusing  too.  They  used 
to  tumble  and  wrestle  with  one  another, 
and  they  came  in  and  out  of  the  house  like 
a  couple  of  puppies.  In  two  months  we 
couldn’t  go  anywhere  without  having 
them  at  our  heels.  They  were  interested 
in  everything  we  did,  and  they  were 
always  getting  in  our  way. 
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“  But  I  didn’t  mind  that  so  much,”  the 
man  went  on.  “  It  was  the  appetites  they 
had.  They  wanted  to  eat  all  the  time.  One 
evening  I  gave  them  a  big  supper.  But 
when  we  had  gone  to  bed  they  came  up  to 
the  door  and  thumped  to  be  let  in.  They 
made  so  much  noise  we  couldn’t  sleep.  We 
knew  they  couldn’t  be  very  hungry  after 
the  big  suppers  they’d  had.  So  I  went  out 
and  chased  them  off  the  porch.  I  was 
hardly  back  in  bed  before  they  were  at  the 
door  again.  I  shouted  at  them  to  go  away. 
But  they  took  no  notice  of  that.  At  last 
I  heard  a  loud  bang  and  the  sound  of 
breaking  glass.  I  went  out  and  found  that 
the  brown  one  had  shoved  his  paw  through 
the  window.  He  had  broken  the  sash  as 
well  as  the  glass. 

“  I  knew  we  wouldn’t  get  a  wink  of 
sleep  until  they  were  fed  again.  So  I 
threw  them  each  a  loaf  of  bread.  We 
couldn’t  spare  the  bread.  But  we  wanted 
some  sleep  and  were  willing  to  pay  the 
bears  for  it. 

“  I  was  glad  when  the  snow  came,  and 
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they  went  somewhere  to  den  up  for  the 
winter.  If  they’d  stayed  much  longer 
they’d  have  made  us  poor  trying  to  feed 
them. 

“  Before  spring  we’d  left  that  cabin. 
I  hope  they  got  on  all  right  without  us.” 

52 

THE  DRUMMER 

“  We’ee  not  going  to  let  another  day 
go  by  without  finding  out  what’s  making 
that  noise,”  said  Sid  as  he  and  his  brother 
walked  through  the  pasture  at  the  edge 
of  the  alder  woods. 

“  How  can  we  be  sure  until  we  see 
it  %  ”  Ed  asked.  “  Yesterday  when  we  got 
close  to  it,  the  noise  stopped  and  we  didn’t 
see  a  thing.” 

“  We  must  have  frightened  it.  Today 
we’ll  crawl  and  not  make  the  least  noise. 
If  we  go  carefully  I  don’t  see  why  we 
can’t  get  right  up  to  it.  It’s  worth  trying 
anyway.” 

The  two  boys  had  come  out  from  town 
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to  spend  their  Easter  holidays  with  their 
annt  and  uncle.  When  they  had  first  heard 
the  noise  which  puzzled  them,  they  had 
gone  to  their  uncle  and  asked  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  “  It  sounds  like  somebody  start¬ 
ing  a  motorcycle.  It  goes  ‘  phut — phut,’ 
slowly  at  first.  And  then  it  gets  faster 
and  faster  until  its  just  racing.  It  can’t 
really  be  a  motorcycle  oft  there  in  the 
woods.  What  is  it?” 

Their  uncle  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
“  If  I  tell  you  I’ll  spoil  half  your  fun, 
boys.  All  I’ll  say  is  that  it’s  a  bird.  Now 
see  if  you  can  get  close  enough  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  bird  it  is  and  how  it  makes  that 
noise.  It  won’t  be  easy.  Lots  of  people 
have  lived  in  the  woods  for  years  and 
never  succeeded  in  getting  close  to  that 
bird  when  he’s  drumming.  See  if  you’re 
any  better  woodsmen  than  they  are.”  He 
would  say  no  more  about  it.  So  now  the 
boys  were  on  their  mettle,  and  their  curi¬ 
osity  was  doubled. 

They  were  climbing  over  the  rail  fence 
into  the  woods  when  the  mysterious  drum- 
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ming  reached  their  ears  again.  “  Phut — 
phut  —  phut  —  phut  —  phut  —  phut-phut 
phutphutphut,  ”  it  went.  The  boys  stood 
still.  Even  Sid,  who  was  half  over  the 
fence,  did  not  move  until  the  drumming 
ceased. 

From  what  direction  had  it  come?  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  tell  its  direction 
or  the  distance  it  had  come.  Sid  pointed 
to  the  left  where  the  woods  sloped  south 
to  the  creek.  Already  the  sun  was  shining 
warmly  between  the  smooth  alder  trunks 
and  the  branches  whose  buds  were  ready 
to  burst  into  leaf. 

Ed  nodded.  “  I  think  that’s  where  it 
is,”  he  whispered.  “  Now  we  must  creep 
like  cats.” 

Inch  by  inch  they  crawled  beside  the 
fence  until  they  came  to  a  narrow  opening 
under  the  drooping  branches  of  the  brush. 
They  went  with  all  the  stealth  of  Indians 
stalking  big  game.  Just  here  the  winds 
had  made  drifts  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
they  must  lift  and  lower  each  knee  and 
hand  with  great  care.  They  had  made  up 
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their  minds  that  their  failure  of  yesterday 
would  not  be  repeated  today. 

They  had  gone  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  fence  when  the  drumming  was 
repeated.  It  came  as  before,  with  mea¬ 
sured  pauses  between  each  beat  at  first, 
then  increasing  evenly  to  a  throbbing 
which  sent  little  waves  of  sound  vibrating 
in  their  ears.  It  was  the  kind  of  sound 
you  can  almost  feel.  When  it  had  stopped 
they  grinned.  For  their  choice  of  direc¬ 
tion  had  been  good.  They  were  sure  now 
they  were  headed  straight  for  the  un¬ 
known  bird. 

The  minutes  stole  on.  Ten,  twenty, 
thirty  of  them;  and  each  time  the  sound 
came  they  knew  they  were  steadily  ap¬ 
proaching  it.  The  sunshine  drew  warm 
odors  from  the  leaf  mold  over  which  they 
crawled.  Small  birds  sang  as  if  no  one 
were  near.  Frogs  croaked  in  the  grass- 
bordered  pools  of  the  distant  swamps. 

Then  an  inquisitive  Stellar  Jay  found 
them  and  tried  to  alarm  the  whole  woods. 
He  sailed  gracefully  to  a  high  branch 
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above  them  and  glared  down  with  a  shiny 
eye.  Then  he  let  loose  a  series  of  cackling 
jeers.  His  hoarse  laughter  alarmed  the 
songsters,  and  for  a  little  while  all  was 
still.  The  Jay  swept  to  a  lower  branch 
and  screamed  his  derision  at  the  boys. 
“  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ”  the  blue-and-black  busy¬ 
body  seemed  to  be  shouting.  “  I’ll  fool 
you.  Yes  I  will.  Some  of  these  other 
birds  are  simple,  but  you  can’t  fool  me. 
I’m  a  J ay,  I  am.  I  know  the  tricks  of  all 
you  men.” 

The  boys  did  not  dare  look  up.  Surely 
the  strange  bird  they  were  stalking  would 
take  alarm  at  all  this  uproar.  The  Jay 
had  betrayed  them  to  every  wild  thing  in 
the  woods. 

But  the  day  was  full  of  the  happiness  of 
spring  and  the  other  wild  things  knew 
the  Jay’s  alarms  were  often  false.  So 
presently  here  and  there  among  the  trees 
a  cheery  song  rose  again,  and  as  they 
waited  the  drumming  was  renewed.  The 
Jay  tired  of  the  game  and  flew  away  over 
the  treetops.  A  little  later  they  heard  his 
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cackling  call  down  by  the  creek.  He  was 
trying  to  stir  np  trouble  there  too. 

When  he  was  safely  out  of  sight  they 
crawled  forward  again.  They  were  care¬ 
ful  before,  but  now  each  slow  move  was 
made  with  the  greatest  care.  For  they 
knew  they  were  close  to  their  goal.  To 
frighten  the  strange  bird  now  would  be 
a  disaster.  They  found  a  tunnel  under 
the  low  branches  of  a  thicket  of  wild  cur¬ 
rant  and  moved  through  it  with  studied 
caution.  Ed,  who  was  behind,  was  sud¬ 
denly  aware  that  Sid  had  caught  sight 
of  the  bird,  for  he  saw  him  flatten  himself 
against  the  ground.  Then  Sid  reached 
back  his  hand  and  crooked  a  finger  for 
Ed  to  come  up. 

Those  last  fewT  feet  were  the  hardest 
of  all  for  Ed.  What  if  his  knee  should 
snap  a  twig,  or  his  toe  scrape  a  dry  leaf. 
But  he  advanced  as  silently  as  a  shadow 
and  at  last  lay  flat  beside  Sid.  Then,  with 
his  chin  on  the  ground,  he  looked  ahead. 

In  the  little  opening,  thirty  feet  from 
them,  a  bird  moved  in  the  sunshine.  His 
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tail  was  erect  and  spread  like  a  fan.  He 
ruffled  all  his  feathers  and  made  himself 
look  larger  than  he  really  was.  Even  then 
he  was  not  as  big  as  a  chicken.  He  held 
his  head  high  as  he  strutted  proudly  in  a 
circle.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  nearer  to  bursting  with  pride  than 
that  bird  was.  The  lift  of  each  foot,  the 
turn  of  his  head,  told  how  great  a  person 
he  thought  himself  to  be.  No  peacock  on 
a  castle  lawn  could  have  outdone  him. 
Only,  alas,  unlike  the  peacock,  his  plu¬ 
mage  was  quite  plain.  It  was  a  mottled 
brown  with  black  bars  on  the  tail  feathers. 

Sid  nudged  Ed.  “  G-r-o-u-s-e!  ”  His 
lips  formed  the  letters  silently. 

The  bird  stepped  more  quickly  now. 
Then  he  stopped,  stretched  himself  like  a 
rooster  about  to  crow,  and  lifted  his  wings. 
Like  a  flash  he  brought  them  against  his 
sides.  “  Phut.”  They  lifted,  paused  and 
fell  again.  “  Phut — phut — phut — phut- 
phut — phut-phutphutphut.  ”  At  the  last 
they  moved  so  swiftly  that  the  tips  of  them 
were  only  a  grey  blur.  Then  he  stopped. 
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A  long  pause,  as  if  he  listened  for  some¬ 
thing,  and  then  the  strutting  began  again. 
The  little  actor  on  his  stage  among  the 
dappled  shadow  and  sunshine  of  the  alder 
woods,  knew  nothing  of  his  audience  be¬ 
neath  the  tangle  of  the  wild  currant 
thicket. 

That  night  they  brought  the  story  of 
what  they  had  seen  to  their  uncle.  ‘ 1  Good 
work,  boys,  ’  ’  he  said.  ‘  ‘  I  must  admit  that 
I  had  to  try  more  than  once  before  I  got  a 
look  at  what  you  saw  this  morning.  We 
call  him  the  Willow  Grouse  hereabouts. 
Some  people  call  him  the  Drummer.  He 
looks  like  the  Ruffled  Grouse  we  used  to 
find  back  East.  He  puts  on  a  good  show 
too.  It’s  worth  spending  a  morning  to 
get  a  look  at  him.  Isn ’t  it,  boys  ?  ’  ’ 

Ed  and  Sid  laughed.  “  It’s  worth  a 
week’s  hard  work,”  they  said. 
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THE  HOOTER 

“  Would  you  like  to  try  some  stalk¬ 
ing,  boys  ?  ’  ’  their  uncle  asked  in  the  even¬ 
ing  as  he  sat  with  Sid  and  Ed  before  the 
big  stone  fireplace  in  the  living-room  of 
the  homestead. 

The  brothers  nodded  quickly.  They 
were  eager  to  repeat  their  success  of  that 
morning  in  the  alder  woods. 

“  I  see  you  would,  ”  their  uncle  went  on. 
“  Tell  me  now,  have  you  heard  any  other 
sounds  in  the  woods  near  the  farm?  I 
mean  sounds  you  couldn’t  explain.” 

“  Yes,  we  have,”  Sid  replied.  “  On  the 
mountain  at  the  far  side  of  the  creek 
there’s  something  that  hoots  in  the  day¬ 
time.  It  sounds  a  lot  like  the  way  an  owl 
hoots  at  night.  But  it  couldn’t  be  an  owl. 
What  is  it?  ” 

“  That’s  a  grouse  too.  We  call  him  the 
Blue  Grouse,  though  he  has  different 
names  in  different  places.  He’s  bigger 
than  the  Willow  Grouse.  Sometimes  he 
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weighs  close  to  five  pounds.  When  he’s 
calling  for  his  mate  he  doesn’t  drum.  He 
hoots.  Now  it’s  up  to  you  to  find  out  how 
he  hoots.  If  you  don’t  catch  him  at  it  the 
first  day,  don’t  be  disappointed.  Because 
he’s  harder  to  find  than  the  Willow 
Grouse.  He  may  be  sitting  near  the  top 
of  a  big  evergreen  somewhere  up  the  side- 
hill.  If  he  is  you  can’t  get  a  good  look  at 
him.  If  you’re  very  lucky  you  may  find 
him  on  the  ground.  If  you  catch  him 
hooting  you’ll  never  forget  how  he  does  it. 
The  weather’ll  be  fine  tomorrow  and  I 
wish  you  luck.” 

The  boys  left  the  house  early  next  morn¬ 
ing.  They  took  the  wood  road  across  the 
bridge  over  the  creek.  Then  they  followed 
the  creek  up-stream,  at  the  same  time 
angling  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In 
spite  of  their  early  start  the  morning  was 
half  gone  before  they  heard  the  first  hoot 
from  the  shy  Blue  Grouse.  Like  the  drum¬ 
ming,  this  sound  was  hard  to  trace.  It 
seemed  to  come  booming  down  from  above 
them  somewhere,  but  whether  from  the 
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left  or  the  right  they  could  not  be  sure. 
So  they  climbed,  and  then  waited  until 
they  heard  it  again.  Still  the  sound  was 
above  them  somewhere.  After  half  an 
hour’s  search  they  were  still  unable  to  find 
it.  One  hoot  would  seem  to  come  from 
their  right.  Then  the  very  next  one  would 
be  from  the  left.  Then  another  would 
come  from  directly  ahead. 

“  There  must  be  two  or  three  of  them,” 
Ed  said. 

“  It  seems  like  that,”  Sid  replied. 
“  But  I  think  there’s  only  one.  Perhaps 
he  turns  his  head  and  hoots  in  different 
directions.  Let’s  sit  and  listen  for  a 
while.” 

At  first  they  heard  nothing  .but  the 
shy  peeping  of  a  wren  that  flitted  in  a 
clump  of  small  hemlocks  near  them.  The 
loud  song  of  the  creek  as  it  rushed  over 
the  boulders  came  up  from  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  steep  hill.  Still  no  hoot 
came.  What  had  happened  to  the  Blue 
Grouse?  Had  he  seen  them  coming  up 
the  hill  and  gone  somewhere  to  hide  ? 
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The  sun  climbed  higher  and  sent  shafts 
of  sunlight  through  the  openings  in  the 
dark  branches  above  them.  For  half  an 
hour  they  waited.  They  felt  sure  now 
that  they  had  frightened  him.  They  were 
going  to  turn  and  go  home  when  the  boom¬ 
ing  hoot  came  so  loudly  that  it  startled 
them. 

“  Don’t  move,”  Sid  whispered.  The 
call  had  come  from  only  a  little  way  up¬ 
hill.  “We’re  close  to  him,”  he  said. 
“We’d  better  look  over  every  tree  and 
inch  of  ground  ahead  of  us  before  we 
move.” 

They  looked  up  and  down  each  tree  near 
them.  Their  eyes  did  not  leave  a  branch 
until  they  were  certain  that  the  Blue 
Grouse  was  not  on  it.  But  the  trees  were 
high,  and  there  were  many  of  them  close 
by.  They  might  look  for  hours  before 
they  saw  him. 

Then,  by  chance,  Ed  happened  to  look 
up-hill  toward  a  patch  of  sunlight  two 
hundred  feet  from  them.  “Look!  What’s 
that  %  ”  he  whispered.  ‘  ‘  I  saw  something 
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move  up  there.  See,  close  by  that  leaning 
tree.” 

Sid  looked,  and  then  he  too  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  dark  object  that  came  from 
behind  a  big  tree,  then  disappeared.  With 
their  eyes  on  the  spot  they  waited  for  the 
hooting  to  come  again.  When  it  did  they 
knew  that  the  thing  they  had  seen  was 
making  the  sound.  It  came  from  near  the 
leaning  tree. 

“  He’s  on  the  ground,”  Ed  said, 
“We’re  in  luck  so  far.  If  only  we  can 
get  closer!  ” 

Stalking  the  Willow  Grouse  would  be 
easy  compared  to  what  they  had  to  do 
now.  For  here  there  were  no  bushes  to 
hide  them.  They  had  to  flatten  them¬ 
selves  close  to  the  hillside  and  work  them¬ 
selves  along  inch  by  inch.  Only  the  toes 
of  their  boots  and  their  fingers  could  be 
used  to  creep.  Each  time  they  reached 
the  safe  hiding  of  a  tree  trunk  they  felt 
they  had  gained  a  victory.  But  they  had 
to  cross  open  places  too.  They  took  care 
to  avoid  the  patches  of  sunlight.  In  the 
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shadows  of  the  thick  branches  their  slow 
movements  could  not  be  so  easily  seen. 

When  they  were  thirty  yards  from  the 
tree  behind  which  the  Blue  Grouse  had 
gone,  they  knew  they  could  get  no  closer 
without  being  seen.  So  each  picked  out 
a  tree,  crept  to  it,  and  carefully  stood  up 
behind  it.  Then  ever  so  slowly  they 
peeked  around  the  trunk. 

Their  second  attempt  at  stalking  had 
been  a  success ! 

Like  his  cousin,  the  Willow  Grouse,  the 
Blue  Grouse  thought  himself  a  peacock. 
His  feathers  were  ruffled  and  his  wings 
lifted  slightly.  At  the  very  moment  they 
looked,  he  was  getting  ready  to  hoot.  On 
his  neck  was  a  pouch  of  yellowish  skin. 
They  saw  this  swell  and  swell  as  he  gulped 
in  air  to  blow  it  up.  When  it  had  growm 
to  an  alarming  size,  and  looked  like  an 
orange  against  the  slate-blue  feathers  of 
his  neck,  he  began  to  hoot.  The  air  he  re¬ 
leased  from  his  pouch  sent  the  deep  calls 
echoing  through  the  woods.  As  he  hooted, 
he  turned  his  head  sharply  from  side  to 
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side.  Now  they  knew  why  the  hoots  had 
seemed  to  come  from  different  directions. 

Neither  of  them  had  moved,  but  he  must 
have  caught  sight  of  the  two  white  faces 
showing  from  behind  the  tree  trunks.  For 
after  one  sharp  look  toward  them,  he  rose 
and  whirred  away.  They  saw  him  swerve 
and  twist  among  the  trees.  Once  his  wing 
tip  rapped  a  branch.  Then  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

They  were  sorry  that  the  show  had 
ended  so  soon.  But  after  all  they  had 
succeeded.  They  had  learned  how  the 
Blue  Grouse  hooted. 

It  was  afternoon  when  they  reached  the 
farmhouse. 

“  Good  work,  boys,”  their  uncle  said 
when  they  told  him  what  they  had  seen. 
“  You’ve  started  to  study  wild  life  in  the 
right  way.  Books  are  all  right  in  their 
place,  but  using  your  own  eyes  is  better. 
Watching  birds  and  animals  and  fish  at 
close  range  is  the  best  way  of  all  to  learn 
about  them.  And  it’s  one  of  the  most 
interesting  games  I  know.  You  never 
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grow  tired  of  it.  You  don’t  need  to  go  to 
the  woods  either.  The  toads  in  your  gar¬ 
den  at  home ;  the  birds,  ants,  and  bees ;  the 
dogs  that  trot  up  and  down  your  street — 
every  living  thing  has  a  story  if  you’re 
wise  enough  to  find  it. 

“  I’ve  been  at  it  for  forty  years,  and 
I’m  only  in  the  infant  class  yet.  In 
Nature’s  school  you’ll  never  get  a  diploma 
to  say  you  know  it  all.  Some  folks  won’t 
study  a  thing  if  they  can’t  get  to  the  end 
of  it  soon.  But  you  two  won ’t  let  that  stop 
you.  Nature’s  just  waiting  for  folks  like 
you.  And  for  all  the  time  you  spend  with 
her,  she’ll  repay  you  a  hundred  times  over 
by  making  your  days  interesting  and 
keeping  your  mind  content  and  clean.” 
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